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A Page of Helpful Hints 


Chicago, May 1, 1921. 
To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


Experience with all its failures is always a good teacher. 


But this page of “Helpful Hints” will help you to avoid some of 
the sad mistakes that even Mother made: 


Milk—Before heating milk rinse out the saucepan with a little hot water (never boil 
milk, it toughens food materials); it will prevent the milk sticking to the bottom 
of the pan. A pinch of soda stirred into milk that is to be boiled will keep it from 

’ curdling. 

Cereals—Cereals should be emptied in their proper receptacles of tin or glass and 
closely covered to prevent insects getting in. Coffee should go immdiately into an 
air-tight canister in order to keep its aroma. Olive oil should be put in a cool, dark 
place, and salt, baking powder, soap and cheese in dry places. 


If one has difficulty in making pie crust light and flaky, add one-half teaspoon of 
+ “Calumet” to three cups of flour. 


Meat—Tough meat may be made tender by pounding, slow cooking or laying it a few 
minutes in vinegar water. 

Mashed Potatoes or any vegetable are made light and fluffy by adding one-half teaspoon 
of “Calumet” to three cups of mashed vegetable. 

Tumblers that have been used for milk should not be put into hot water until they have 


first been rinsed in cold water. The heat dries the milk in and gives a cloudy 
appearance to the glass, which cannot be removed. 


Removing cake from pan—If your cake sticks to the pan and threatens to break to 
pieces when you take it out, turn the pan upside down and lay on the bottom of 
it a cloth wrung out of water. After about five minutes the cake can be removed 
without crumbling to pieces. 

If soot falls upon the carpet or rug, do not attempt to sweep until it has been covered 
thickly with dry salt. It can then be swept up properly and not a stain or smear 
will be left. 

Teapots that are made of metal, if unused for some time, will often give a musty 
flavor to the tea when next used. This may be prevented by placing a lump of 
sugar in the teapot before putting it away. 


To protect carpets from Moths—Apply gasoline freely to the carpet by means of a 
sponge, brush, atomizer or sprinkler. 

To Clean Marble—Mix 2 ounces of common soda, 1 ounce of pumice stone and 1 ounce 
of fine common salt, and dilute with water to the consistency of cream. Pour the 
mixture over the marble and let stand until all stains are removed. Afterwards 
wash the marble with salt and water, rinse, and wipe dry. 

Do not wash oilcloths or linoleum in hot soap suds. Wash them with tepid water and 
wipe with a cloth dampened in equal parts of cold water and milk. 

If you would always have successful baking—use always Calumet Baking Powder, for 
it is always uniform and always to be depended upon. 

Salt—To keep salt so that it can be easily shaken from the cruet, mix I teaspoon of 
cornstarch with each cup of salt. This will prove effectual. 

To keep starch from sticking add a drop or two of kerosene or a little lard to a small 
basin of starch and let come to a boil. 

A clean easy way to wash the silverware is to put it in a wire draining basket, having 
a handle. Then immerse it in a pan of scalding hot suds and scrub the silver with 
a hand mop. When washed, lift the basket from the pan and place it in the sink. 
Pour a kettle of boiling water over it and let drain. Very little labor is required to 
dry it with a soft cloth. 


Yours for Profiting by Others’ Experience. 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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FREE—A Composite Picture of 
American Wood Working Machines 


In Color for Framing 


Actual Size 20 in. x 24in. 


Makes a fine picture to hang on the walls of your workshop 
Your boys can make a frame for it as a 


part of their work 


Let us send you one 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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For the Small School 
As Well as the Largest 





Students’ Chemistry Table No. 890 


Designed for the small school chemistry laboratory. Eight 
students may use it, working in sections of four each. 


Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture 


adapts itself ideally to the needs of the small school, requiring perhaps 
only one or two desks, as well as it does to the great university, and we 
have many satisfied users in both classes. 

We are particularly interested in hearing from Principals and Teach- 
ers who feel the need of limited equipment for the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Zoology, Domestic Science and Art, Manual Train- 
ing, Electricity and Physiography. 

Our experience in helping thousands of Instructors decide what to start 
with, and how to economically and efficiently increasé their equipment, is 
at your disposal. 

For complete information address the factory at Kewaunee. 





SHewnwiiees FURNITURE EGO: 


116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BRAUN CORPORATION 
PACIFIC SALES DIVISION 
363-371 New High St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
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The Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery 
(The Kelly Press is sold with or without Extension Delivery) 


Presswork 


on Kelly cAutomatic and (Cylinder Presses ts included 
in the -Advanced Printing (Courses 


ELLY automatic and cylinder 
presswork is the next advanced 
stepin the technical sequence of print- 
ing which comes after platen press- 
work, This advanced course permits 
of producing larger and more difficult 
pieces of printed matter, such as books 
and color printing. 


Several leading technical high and 
vocational schools provide instruction 
on Kelly Presses, 
their graduates are in demand by com- 
mercial printshops. 

Specimens of school printing done 
on Kelly Presses sent on request. 

Write to-day. 


and the services of 


F. K. PHILLIPs, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


JERSEY 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment,located 
and installed with the assistance of our 
Engineering Department. Ne matter what 
the size ef your appropriation, MEDART 
engineers are always glad te give you intel- 
ligent advice on any playground problem, 








Every School Should Have 
a SCIENTIFIC Playground 


The scientific playground is a necessity to every school 
—it helps growing children to develop the qualities of 
body and mind that lead to the greater successes of later 
life. Not only that, but scéentific playgrounds, properly 
planned and equipped, make the teacher’s work far eas- 
ier and more fruitful. 





Built on the“tesults of fifty years’ experience by pioneers 
in the playground movement, and the leaders in perfect- 
ing playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing 
children. Get Catalog “L,” really a textbook on play- 
ground planning and equipment. Tell us your problems 
and get the advice of our Engineering Department, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Western Office: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
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Manual Training 
Domestic Science 

and 

Laboratory Equipment 

Will give a lifetme 

of 

Continuous Satisfactory Service 
Write for catalogs 
and prices 


C. F. Weber & Company 


985 Market St., 
San Francisco 


222-224 So. Los Angeles St.. 
Los Angeles 


524 West Washington St., 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
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| TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


i WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT in All Offices 


Home Office 
SOTO SS U. 8S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver Colo. 
VOR CAML TA [IXY OTHER OFFICES: 
YD RE. 4IS, MINN. 
AGENCY North Wr Bauk Ganaing je el oe Ae 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Mer. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO 
636 Chamber of Commerce 


Los Angeles, Calif. LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


GNESI AS cece tat corte are ES 
chee cst AN Game, Ont dnc. (3) 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU BERKELEY, CALIF. — — ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M° 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY tempter 


Berkeley, California 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
iend. Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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Coddington Teachers Agency 


533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Fifteenth 


Send for 
leur 


Los Angeles, Cal, registration blank 
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BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 

SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY 

TIT Market Street Esterly residence, 1421 Walnut Street 517 
Kearny 5959 Phone Berkeley 5911 J 


LOS ANGELES 
Brockman Bide. 
Phone Broadway 1919 
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THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SAN DIEGO, CAL BOISE, IDAHO 
WEST ; 


George F. Gorow, Mgr. 
Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


r 6128 University Ave. M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS 326 Owl Building COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


6: ‘ \ Arthur B. Cline, Mgr. 
TEACHERS THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES Enroll Free 
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FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK Teachers Agency 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Regis- 
trant—No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


I 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg. 
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: ROWE SUMMER SCHOOL | | 
for 
: Teachers of Commercial Subjects a 
€ The Summer School for commercial teachers will open 


on Monday, June 20. 


{ Classes in the subject matter and methods of teaching 
all commercial subjects. 

€ A faculty of specialists in Commercial Education. 

Increase your efficiency and prepare for a better posi- 


tion by spending six weeks of your vacation at The 
Rowe School. 





Write today for detailed information 


MEROWE SCHOOL 


MONADNOCK BUILDING 681 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
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“Khe only real stereopticon advance in 
25 years” 
Does away with the old cumbersome, 
antiquated lantern-slide holder 


| SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 
e.3 -O 


PROJECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES 
Equipped with Spencer transposer for | 
handling the slides, pronounced “the % 
hearest equal to the double dissolver When Overwork Pulls You Down - 
ever attained in a single stereopticon.” 
Mazda bulb illuminant attachable to 


fo A Yaw: 





and the nervous system has been reduced 


any 110 volt house circuit. Catalog below normal, a teaspoonful of 
Free—Prompt Delivery. 


Horsford’s 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY Acid Phosphate 


; scopes. in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 
etacuenn In- ating tonic. The phosphates vital to health, taken in 
SPENCER egumenienna aie SPENCER this pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist tore- 

7 ms 


Manufacturers ot 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delinea- 





pair the waste which the nervous system has suffered. 


to Lenses, Op- New vitality is created; force, energy and health pro- 
tical Glass, ete, moted. Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming 
drugs. 
U.S.A = 


BUFFALO 


New York Sold by Druggists. 


Cc. C. O'Laughlin, 2814 College Avenue, Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Berkeley, Cal., Western Representative 1-48 5-18 
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EDITORIAL J} 


T should be a cherished interest of the 
teachers, school executives and all 
public-spirited citizens, that so much 
organized lay effort is being expended 
upon a consideration of public educa- 
tional problems. Among 
FEDERAL all of these movements, 
INTEREST IN is that being pressed by 
EDUCATION _ the National Economic 
League, a strictly non- 
partisan organization, including syste- 
matic questionnaire and other means of 
investigation, and the dissemination of 
the information gathered. The entire 
membership, as well as a special commit- 
tee appointed to study the matter, was 
canvassed as to individual convictions 
upon certain current tendencies on prob- 
lems in education, among which was one 
upon the creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. It was disclosed that 
70 per cent of the League membership, 
and 90 per cent of the committee, favored 
such organization of federal interest in 
education ; that the culturing and efficient 
training of the youth of both sexes and 
all conditions should be furthered by any 
assistance—financial or advisory—the 
render the 
States. This is a significant showing. 


general government can 


o public is being widely circular- 
ized by the League with arguments 
both for and against the creation of such 
a cabinet position: a department of the 


general government that 
AS A shall have such stimulat- 
CABINET ing oversight as other ad- 
POSITION visory officers to the Presi- 


dent are intended to exer- 
cise in their respective spheres. Naturally 
there is not yet universal agreement as to 


re CS fae) eens 








pT 
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the wisdom of such a provision. [x ‘ 
advocates of the local control of educa | 
tion protest against the supposed da 
incident to this participation of the ce 
eral government in State schooling. |t js 
denounced as “a Prussian idea,” and tha 
the plan contemplates “the federal goy- 
ernment taking over the control ani ( 
rection of the educational processes 0} th 
country”; that it means “the concentra- 
tion of educational supervision in the na . 
tional capital.” All of which is fa P 
moved from any conception of the ady 
cates of such a government office. |t : 
could not levy taxes, or appoint teachers 
or license teachers, or adopt text-books, : 
or determine courses of study, or fix sal 








aries, or standardize equipments, or pri 
scribe methods, or control local superyis 

ion. In all this the “Prussian Idea” seems 
wholly wanting. On the other hai 

could, by its money contributions, ; 

in equalizing the opportunities of sc! 

ing in States and localities inequit 

situated with property or educational 

timent. It could, by conferences and the 
formulation of concordant ideals among 
State and local school officers ten: 

make a body of consistent educatio 
doctrine and the incident school pra 

that should be representative of !ocal 
leaders, and all the purposes and insights 

of every section of our country and 0! its 
varying needs. There is no more rea 

to suppose that a department of edu 

tion would control the local management 

and organization of schools, its buildings. 
equipment and teaching than that the De- 
partment of Agriculture undertake ‘to 
dictate rotation of crops or the kind 0! 4 
farm implements; or the Secretary of tlie 
Treasury decide local investments and * 













stries; or the Secretary of the Inte- 
ontrol private holdings. “Any poll- 
that such conferences might adopt 


e State and local education could, 






ourse, be carried into effect only 
ugh co-operative State action. .. . 
type 


significant value of a federal sys- 






through leadership of such 


, education could be realized with- 
mposing upon the country a central- 


and autocratic form of school admin- 





tion and control.” 

ry iil last sentence hints at the desira- 
| bility of a system of education for 

untry that shall be truly national— 

tality of opportunity for every need, 
physical 


E in standards 


EDUCATION 


of health and economic 


AND THE efficiency, in national 
& NATION ideals of country and 
. institutions, in loyalty 


the States and faith among the 


- ; with their varied resources—hte 
a 
4 d natural; to the end that through 


pted education, but, in essentials, 
ation homogeneous and consist- 
F ere may be developed a conscious- 
one people—one in loyal purpose, 
ic interest, and contributing effort ; 
nm and not a loosely bound con- 
i East and West and North and 
of valley and mountain, of city 
intry, of male and female, of adult 
uth, of Americans and aliens; of 
, consumer and producer. The late 
ught us the need of a national pur- 
nd as much equality of training in 
ndamental processes and achieve- 
as youth and adults can take, irre- 
of financial holdings or local in- 
nce. Education is a national obli- 
i, though its direction is a State.re- 
lity. A department of education 
accomplish all this, but the serv- 
Ie ontemplates is a recognition of the 
t that the adequate schooling of the 
is a national not less than a State 

‘ problem. 
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HOSE who should receive the Si- 
erra Educational News regularly 
are earnestly requested to notify 
us at once of any change of address. This 
is specially important, as Postmasters do 
not forward second-class 
IMPORTANT matter. In all cases, give 
both the old and the 
new address. If any number of the News 
does not reach you promptly, notify us 
and another copy will be sent. Superin- 
tendents and Principals are urged to ask 
teachers if the magazine is received regu- 
larly, and if not, to notify us. The maga 
zine is mailed to all members of the As- 
sociation. Do not neglect to renew your 
membership through your local officials, 
thus assuring a subscription to the Sierra 
I\ducational News. 

OME reforms in school organization 
are superficial and therefore justly 
transient. Such was the movement to 
eliminate the mid-session out-door recess. 
The considerable acceptance of that change 
shows how recent is 

THE LOWER 
HIGH SCHOOL 


the recognition of 
open-air, physical ex- 
ercise and free play 
as a vital part of education. Such also 
was the widespread tendency to repudi- 
book the elementary 
schools (a subversion of the sound Pes- 


ate lessons in 
talozzian teaching), and confine instruc- 
tion as far as possible, to oral direction. 
In the sphere of organization, the current 
reform is the readjustment of secondary 
education. The lower high school is one 
aspect of that movement. And this change 
appears to have marks of permanence. 
To finish the elementary studies, the ac- 
quisition of the tools of one’s further 
learning; to constitute a new group, of 
the two upper grades of the traditional 
elementary school and one or more years 
of the high school, is the most common 
plan. It seeks to lessen the time now 
spent upon informational and tool knowl- 
edges; to provide instruction better suit- 
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ed to the nascent adolescent interests of 
pupils 13 to 15 years of age; to conform 
the new arrangement to the compulsory 
school attendance requirements, and by a 
revision of the activities of these grades 
to make their work more serviceable and 
attractive to the three out of four pupils 
who leave with a foreshortened school- 
ing. The lower high school has evidently 
a permanent place in our public school 
system. 


HESE reflections are suggested by 

a somewhat belated, but welcome, 
decision of the San Francisco board of 
education to adopt the plan. There are 
now more than a 

LOWER H.S.IN_ score’ of such 
SAN FRANCISCO schools in the state. 
Los Angeles has 8, 

Berkeley 4, Pomona 2. All told, the state 
has approximately 600 teachers doing 
this work with 8000 to 10,000 pupils. 
Some of the schools were started by 
segregating only the two upper elemen- 
tary classes from the lower grades. Un- 
der a state law permitting post-graduate 
work following the eighth grade, some 
few schools maintained — instruction, 
which, however, was chiefly review study, 
rarely enriched the curriculum and. af- 
fected the organization not at all. The 
current tendency is toward a 6-3-3 plan. 
Seven years ago the writer cooperated 
with the board of education and the prin- 
cipals of four grammar schools of San 
Francisco in revising the curriculum of 
the upper classes with the hope of a true 
lower high school of three years, inter- 
mediate between and linking the first six 
lower grades and three remaining high 
school classes. But, at that time, either 
because of lack of funds, or not yet con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the arrangement 
for their purposes, no attempt was made 
to do more than enrich the curriculum by 
a considerable addition of practical activ- 
ities, introduce departmental assignment 


Mars ME Le My ae ae 
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of teachers and add to the equipme 
an industrial city such as San Francis 
the lure of trade drawing off the you 


from their studies, there is needed jus 


refitting of the teaching to their indus 
trial needs as the purposes of the boar 


now promise. 


5 we go to press the close o| 

Legislative session is in sight. |; 

addition to other mention in this 
issue we may announce the final passay: 
of all school apportionment measures, i: 


cluding S. B. 310 and ES 
LEGISLATION A. B. 439, 448 ani 
TO DATE 456. Favorable actio: B: 


has also been accord 





ed measures seeking support for the Uni 


versity of California, the School of [du 4 
cation and several bills in the interest o/ 


Normal Schools. Favorable action will 
likely be taken on all bills relating t 
teacher training, and the part-time meas 
e, the Junior College bill having already 
passed. Other bills voted favorably are 
S. B. 206, relating to Commissioners oi! 
Kducation; S. B. 456, traveling expenses 
of County Superintendents; S. B. 437 
publication of financial and other reports: 
S. B. 458, traveling expenses, Boards oi! 
Iducation; S. B. 628, budgeting and loca! 
tax levies; S. B. 454, Retirement Salar 
Law, passed out of the Senate and is at 
this writing in Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee. The teachers of this 
State owe a debt of gratitude to Senator 
Frank M. Carr for the masterful pres 
tation ofthe merits of the Retirem: 
Salary Bill. 

Fortunately there failed of passage 
measures that would have proved detr 
mental to the schools, S. B. 962 and A. } 
1221. The first was a tax limitatio 
measure, similar to A. B. 1013 of four 
years ago, which the people referende 
The second made unlawful any discu> 
sions by the teacher of the Constitut 
of the United States. 
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Out Of The Sample Case 


LUTHER HARDAWAY 
Columbia, Mo., State Representative The Macmillan Company 








March 3, 1921, there was a memorable meeting of the Publishers’ Section. This was pre 
ded over by Mr. A. H. Nelson of the Macmillan Company. Mr. F. F. Hummel of bD. C 


1)! ING the sessions of the Department of Superintendence, held at Atlantic City, February 


and Company acted as Secretary. At the afternoon session there was presented a note- 
\y program, including an address by Mr. W. E, Pulsifer of b. C. Heath and Company on the 
a et A History of School Book Publishing in America,” and one by Mr. W. D. Lewis, Deputy 


ssioner of Education, Harrisburg, Pa., under title “The Editing of School Books, Its 
ems and Prospects.” 
hese addresses were so superior, so far reaching in their application, and so abounding in 
educational philosophy that space limitation only prevents their inclusion in this issue 
e dinner session in the evening, in which we were privileged to participate, was an event 
re than usual significance. Vocal numbers were furnished by Mr. William Clive Bradford, 
y York, National Director of Music tor the War Camp Community Service. He gave a won- 
rendition of Punchinello, and the Prologue to Pagliacci. Accompaniment was played by 
E \ ’ C. Morehouse, Pacific Coast Manager of the Macmillan Company. 

after dinner speeches were of an unusually high order, the speakers all being field men 
ere Messrs. Fred Mutchler of Bowling Green, Kentucky, representing PD. C. Heath and 
ny; Stanley Johnson of New York, Little Brown and Company, and Luther Hardaway 
Macmillan Company with headquarters at Columbia, Missouri. All these addresses are 
ng of publicity. That by Mr. Hardaway was so sparkling in its wit, so abounding in good 
ieship, so replete with sound business insight, so clear in its conception of the place and 








of the text book and so far reaching in its appreciation of true values and its tone of 
ealism, that it is here given in full. 

with a special feeling of pleasure that we make this address available to the reader 
time. 
he Publishers’ Section, which has so fully justified itself, developed from the Department 
ational Publications. Realizing fully the need for a closer union of interests of the text 
ithor, the publisher and the user of text books, and of a more perfect understanding 
3 publishers’ field must be accorded its full place as an educational factor, we were 
Be : ible for the organization of the Section of Educational Publications. The success of 
epartment and the almost united and whole hearted support accorded by the leaders, 
t ers and makers of text books, pointed the need and laid the foundation for the more 
established Publishers’ Section. 


ot eee 


ne element has contributed more to a realization of the fact that the publishing of text 








: s a strictly educational enterprise than did the Text Book Authors Congress, held 
: the N. E. A. in Oakland in 1915, in conjunction with the Panama Pacific International 
: on. 

with appreciation to Mr. Hardaway for his excellent presentation herewith, and with 
hopes that the true educational worth of the publisher may be fully appreciated that 

lress appears in full in this issue, ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
: R. TOASTMASTER, my superiors in Mentioned in the bulletin sent out by the man 
: the publishing business and fellow higher up; when the most plausible excuses 
agents: I could invent for failing to get business have 
ihe benefit of those who do not know been thrust aside by the man higher up; when 
in justice to myself, I will state that the expected increase in salary has been over- 
my maiden appearance—in a meeting looked by the man higher up; in the final plea 
sort. for business, my prospective customer opens 
: A Dreamed Of Occasion a letter from the man higher up, demanding 


ok around over this gathering and note immediate settlement of some trivial account; 
whom I know to be connected with When dilating on the merits, real or imagin- 
lishing business in an official capacity ary, of some new book, my client discovers 
‘ those others, strangers to me, the dig- a typographical error or some other equally 
whose bearing betrays them as officials egregious blunder that has escaped the man 
s occasion seems to be an opportunity higher up—in moments like thesé, I have 
, in moments of vexation, I have often thought what a grand and glorious feeling | 
d. When some pet scheme of mine for would experience and what a service I would 
nizing the book business has been render to a host of long suffering fellow agents 
1 put on ice by the man higher up; when if I could sometime stalk to its lair that entire 
pecial stunt of mine has failed to be part of the publishing business that is of 
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swivel chair capacity, discover it in one big 
covey and dispose of it at one pot shot. 

Though this seems to be the coveted op- 
portunity, I hasten to assure you there is no 
danger. This is not one of the moments of 
vexation. Besides, I am a law abiding citizen 
and I have neither procured a hunting license 
in the State of New Jersey nor learned that 
this is an open season on officials. Moreover, 
I am not only unarmed but I am totally dis- 
armed; for I am here at the invitation of the 
quarry itself and I have yet the first time to 
shoot even a jack rabbit after it has doffed its 
cap to me and held out the rabbit foot of wel- 
come. 

Dawn of a New Business Era 

But, Mr. Toastmaster, if I am presumed to 
appear here tonight in any other role than that 
of the King’s jester, I wish to observe in pass- 
ing, that I see in the invitations you have ex- 
tended to the agents in the field to meet and 
mingle with officialdom, something of deeper 
significance than mere personal compliments. 
When the Knight of the roll-top desk beckons 
to the pawn of the peddler’s kit, when the 
gentleman who has arrived, clasps hands with 
the man yet on the way, when the mace of com- 
mand is placed beside the badge of service, we 
begin to see the dawn of a new era in business 
and to realize that the caste separating the 
sons of Martha from the sons of Mary is more 
imaginary than real. 

I feel painfully circumscribed in the effort 
to speak to this audience, composed, as it is, 
so largely of my friends the enemy. It is so 
much harder to talk to you than it is to talk 
about you. Were I speaking to those of my 
own house, only, I could deal straight from 
the shoulder and do it with impunity; for there 
they all know me and pay no attention to me. 
But here it is different. I know full well that 
human nature runs about the same in every 
breast regardless of whether the breast is clad 
in a fancy evening suit or a common hand-me- 
down, and so lung as men continue to engage 
in business rivalry and to scramble for the 
same fifty-cent dollar, just so long may we 
trace on the spectrum of their emotions the 
darker lines of envy and prejudice. So it be- 
hooves me, in deference to this occasion, to use 
a book man’s caution and to eliminate some 
things that I might otherwise discuss. 

When the unexpected invitation to address 
you first reached me, I feared the publishing 
business was wandering in the wilderness and 
you were looking for a Moses to lead you out. 
I accepted the call but before I had fairly as- 
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cended the Sinai of my inspiration, my w 
informed me that our last month’s salary cheo! 
had been received (and spent) with the san 
promptness with which its forerunners | 
been received (and spent) so I dismissed 
fear as ill founded and discarded my Mos 
habiliments. 
Sane Reflections on Advice 

I then concluded that the most that co 
possibly be expected of me on this occas 
would be to offer some sound advice and son 
practical suggestions that this manager 
body might adopt for the betterment of t 
business. And if that were the expectati 
while modestly admitting that you knocked 
at the right door, I feel after mature reflecti: 
that I must decline. For, as I see it, the o: 
motive that could prompt me to give the: 
utterance would be purely selfish; simply 
glory oi parading them. Modesty forbids. 

However, if any manager present feels th 
he must avail himself of my advice and s 
gestions, I will endeavor to get them ba: 
from their undisturbed repose in the dus!) 
pigeonholes of my own company and to ne: 
tiate with him in private—for a consideratio: 
Modesty does not forbid. 

As I see it, there is really but one field « 
which I may wander at will tonight with: 
danger of rubbing the fur the wrong way, - 
whatever fur-bearing animals may be prese! 
and that is the field of ethics. I am satisfi 
that for every ethical precept I might utter an 
for every ethical principle I might advocat 
that every head present would nod in unis 
and every face would yawn its approbatio! 
But what is the use? I fancy the minute | 
moved the adoption of a code of ethics, eve! 
person present would be overcome with polif: 
ness and bowing and scraping to his competi 
tor would say, “You first, my dear Gaston.” 

The Matter of Ethics 

But before passing entirely this matter 0! 
ethics I wish to make a brief report that al 
least borders on the ethical. In the ten years 
in which my hands have become calloused from 
carrying the sample case, I have seen a marked 
change in the attitude of the agents in the 
field towards one another. When I first began 
to peddle, a competing agent’s word was just 
about as good as a Russian bond; and our at 
titude towards one another was one of una! 
loyed distrust and suspicion. We have passed 
through a transforming stage of diminishing 
distrust and increasing respect until now, in 
my own territory at least, any agent will trust 
implicitly any competing agent in any deal— 
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ded the gentleman to the right cuts the 

Seriously, there is more of respect in 
lealings and much more of sportsmanship. 
yself, have learned, after much painful 
when defeated, while kicking myself 

one foot for my failure, to doff my hat to 
victor with the other; and I can do it 
acefully. I am sure it is a source of gratifi- 
tion to the agents in the field to know that 
heir superiors in the publishing business can 

iso lay their commercial differences, once a 

ear at least, and placing their Edwin Clapps 
inder the same table, partake of the same high 

ist of living and drink of the same insipid 
beverages. 

And now, gentlemen, after making from the 

st of possible subjects of discussion all elim- 
nations dictated by the laws of prudence and 

* conservation what have I left to talk about? 

Nothing in particular! 

So begging your indulgence, I shall attempt 
to confine myself to that theme for a few min- 
utes and then call for the curtain. 

Why a Book Man 

Some years ago, when I was young in the 
book game, my manager propounded to me this 
query: “Why are you a book man?” His mo- 
tive in asking the question was not revealed, 
but you may hazard a guess when I tell you 
that it came at the end of a season somewhat 
disastrous to me and that I was required to 
answer it, not privately, but in the presence 
of superior officers of the company. Suffice it 
to say, that my answer on that occasion was 
sufficiently pathetic to arouse compassion in 
a soulless corporation and I got by. 


ractice, 





Now, after ten years of service, more or less 
il, that question seems again pertinent. The 
eply that I would give tonight embraces three 
easons: First, the gratuity of the company 
; served to keep soul, body and breeches to- 
her, with a few embarrassing exceptions 
eeting only one of the three. Second, I like 
game. I thrill with the elation of victory 
{ try to profit by the chastening effect of 
feat. I enjoy the association with the high 
ss of people with whom we deal and also 

th that other class, the book men. 
t But these two reasons, I think, would 
reely suffice to hold me, if there were not, 
k of the work and practices of the book 
in, a high idealism in the publishing busi- 
s. The soul of man returns to the God who 
e it. The body may be mummified and kept 
\inst the ravages of decay. But to the pub- 
er it has been left to preserve for all time 
mind of man. He it is who delves into the 
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brain’s deepest recesses and brings therefrom 
the scintillating gems of thought, which, by 
means of printer’s ink and printer’s art, he 
mounts for the edification and delectation of 
all mankind. It is the publisher who has pre- 
served for us our heritage in literature, in his- 
tory, in philosophy and even in religion; and 
it is to the publisher we must go if we have 
aught by which this heritage is to be en- 
riched for our posterity. It is the publisher who 
supplies the world with precedent and 
establishes the milestones of progress. 

Nor is his work passive alone. Zealously 
watching the weather vane of effort, he flies to 
the forefront of every movement meaning ad- 
vancement and by encouraging and stimulat- 
ing constructive thought, he steers effort into 
effective channels and thus becomes a poten- 
tial factor in the world’s development. 

Making Educational History 

“Who makes educational history?” This 
question was once propounded to me by an 
eminent educator now deceased. “I do not 
know,” I confessed. “Why,” said he, “it is 
Scribners and Putnams and Macmillans and 
Houghtons and that host of publishers who 
have sifted out of all the rubbish and trash the 
educational thought that is really constructive 
and worth while and have forged it into some- 
thing real and tangible and potential.” As it 
is with educational history, so it is with every 
phase that enters into the composite, human 
history. As it is with history, so it is with lit- 


who 


erature, with science, with philosophy and 
even with religion. 
Civilized man cannot live without books, 


Owen Meredith to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It is in books that the lawyer proves his 
brief, the minister his sermon, the doctor his 
diagnosis and the chef his recipe. It is from 
books that the pupil gets his information, the 
teacher his verification, the dreamer his inspir- 
ation, the doer his specification, the optimist his 
exultation, the pessimist his lamentation, the 
believer his confirmation and the sorrower his 
consolation. 

Take away our books! Take away our his- 
tory! Take away our literature! Take away 
the Bible! Take away the rich heritage of the 
minds of the Past! Take them all away and 


our present-day civilization and culture can 
no more stand than the capstone can remain 
in air after the column has fallen. 

What nobler work than that of the publisher 
or what greater service to mankind? And may 
not we who are engaged in the publishing busi- 
however humble our capacity, be 


ness, par- 
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doned if we feel the lure of these ideals and if 
we take a pride in our work? I think, my 
friends, we can state the very thing that Eve 
forgot when she tried in vain to hide behind 
the fig leaf: there is glory enough to go all 
around. 

The Business Side of the Picture 

This is one picture of the publishing busi- 
ness and I shall ask you to hold it within the 
limits of your consciousness while I paint an- 
other in colors less brilliant: 

A building of immense proportions and many 
stories. Let us enter. Here, on the first floor, 
we hear the noise of much machinery. Gigan- 
tic presses are devouring paper and turning 
out printed copy. Here are typesetting ma- 
chines and cutting machines and lithographic 
machines and much other kindred equipment. 
On the next floor we find the binderies where 
books assume their permanent forms. The next 
floor and we find stacks and stacks of the fin- 
ished product. Here are the shipping rooms 
where men are counting, boxing and labeling. 
Another story and we see desk after desk, 
typewriter after typewriter, many men and 
more girls. Some are invoicing, some billing, 
some proof-reading, some editing, some crit- 
icizing, some writing things a mile long called 
briefs, some are writing to the agents in the 
field and the tenor of their letters is always 
the same, “Get business, get business, get busi- 
ness.”’ And here in another part of the building 
are men figuring; and as they figure they talk 
of overhead, of cost of production, of royalty, 
of agency expense, of gross profit, of net profit 
and of various other things that enter into the 
accountant’s vocabulary. Throughout this build- 
ing, from cellar to garret, hangs the heavy at- 
mosphere of commercialism and all the while 
we hear the rustle of currency and see the glit- 
ter of gold. Out there in the background and 
leashed to this building by the mail, the tele- 
graph and the monthly salary check, we see a 
host of agents darting hither and yon and en- 
deavoring by all the arts and wiles of sales- 
manship to respond to that constantly waving 
distress signal, “Get business, get business, get 
business.” 

This, too, is a picture of the publishing busi- 
ness. As we hold these two pictures side by 
side, we say, “What anomaly! What incon- 
gruity! What contradiction!” And yet, my 
friends, it is on the harmonious blending of 
these two pictures that the ultimate fate of 
the publishing business depends. 

Idealism of the Publishing Business 


I know of no other enterprise conducted on’ 


SR 





a purely commercial basis that has back \ 
and in it and through it the idealism tha 
found in the publishing business. It is | 
idealism that not only lends a fascination 
the game, but that places it upon a hig 
plane than the more materialistic pursuits. 
the other hand, it is this same idealism 
circeumscribes the book man’s tactics and p: 
tices and renders his position precarious. 4 
world will condone the transgression of a | 
man while it condemns unsparingly the sa 
transgression by a minister of the gospel a 
all because of the idealism in the minist: 
calling. Just so, the unchallenged tacties of | 
grocery salesman or meat peddler will b: 
condemnation and ruin if adopted by the lx 
man. Our position is rendered more acuti 
the fact that our dealings are largely with 
most idealistic class of people to be found, 1 
educators. Their standards of conduct are h 
and their sensibilities easily shocked. 

I cannot say to what extent the officials a: 
influenced or actuated by these two diverg 
phases of the publishing business. It has ney 
been my privilege to sit within the upper cou 
cils where the brains ostensibly are and whe 
wisdom presumedly rules. But I do know t! 
out on the firing line of the book busin: 
Where agent meets agent and competit 
focuses, that we constantly find ourselves b 
tween the upper stone of publishing ideals a: 
the nether stone of commercial necessity. A1 
sometimes we are ground “exceeding fine.” As 
I grow older in the book business and real 
more and more the stress under which we wo! 
and the eagerness with which we strive to 
profitable to our houses, my wonder increas: 
not that we sometimes err, but that we ar 
able to keep on the straight and narrow pat 
of the bookman’s rectitude as well as we d 
There is but one condition under which I fee! 
constrained to withhold the mantle of chari') 
when an error is made, and that is when the 
pollution in the stream can be traced to the 
fountain source. I regret to state that is som: 
times the case. 

The Making of a Book Man 

There is a story that has never been written 
Some day it may be. It is the story of the mak : 
ing of a book man. I will sketch it for you. A Mt 
raw recruit fresh from the ranks of the teac! 
ing profession well equipped by training and 
practice for the idealistic side of his work 
Green as grass in the commercial side, he ma: 
slip in quietly and unostentatiously, as we hav: 
seen him do, and develop into a resourceful : 
agent worthy of his steel; or, as we have also (% 
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: n him do, he “break in,” to use an 
; t «pression from a lamented statesman, “like a 

y jackass from the desert breaking into 
id of green corn,’”—to be bridled, saddled 
d ridden into docility and effectiveness. But 
and 


may 


ther modest unassuming or wild and 
netuous, he invariably comes thrice armed 
hundred per cent loyalty to his 
npany, an abiding faith in his books and an 
haken belief in the good judgment and in- 
rity of his fellow man. 


Alas! No 


a one 


sooner does he enter than he is 
ed in the blanket, in the blanket of com- 
titive business, until he loses every precon- 
ved notion of the book game and is left dis- 
ught. This is the critical period in his ca- 
If, in the reconstruction of his notions, 
concludes that the book business is a gaine 
hook and crook and there is no place in it 
ideals or moral standards, he is lost, as 
have seen him lost. If, on the other hand, 
clings solely to his ideals and refuses to 
ome cognizant of the ways of commercial- 
, he is equally lost. But should he discover, 
the readjustment of his notions, that ideals 
d moral standards on the one hand and com- 
ercial practices on the not irre- 
cilable but may be welded into one har- 
relationship through the agency of 
rtsmanship and fair play, then look out for 
man. He is then not only fully qualified 
meet the exacting requirements of an ex- 
ing clientele, but he is fitted to uphold the 
ils and traditions of the publishing busi- 
; With one hand, while with the other hand 
garners in the shekels so essential to its 
rpetuity. 
| have tried to picture to you the book men 
1 know them; those with whom I meet 
d those with whom I compete. Exceptions? 
tainly! Some of us may be exceptions all 
time, and all of us some of the time. But 
y we not charitably remember that even 
eptions serve a purpose, inasmuch as they 
ve the rule? And may we not also remem- 
that had it not been for the conceivable 
ception among the angels that Milton could 
have given us Paradise Lost? 
ie Dual Nature of the Role 
2 | have also tried to picture to you the dual 
ture of the book man’s role. I do not wish 
belittle the commercial side of the book 
siness. I certainly know of no other enter- 
se that has a more valid claim for financial 
ipport, nor one in which a greater value is 
ven for money received. But it does seem 
me that when our work is shorn of its ideals, 


other are 


nious 





our lives become sordid indeed. If there were 
no larger conceptions in our work than simply 
the sale of goods could we book men afford to 
make the forego the 
pleasures of home and to become nonentities 
in the community life live? 

I know in my own experience that 


the hovering clouds of pessimism gather round 


sacrifices we make—to 


where we 


when 


me shutting out all but barter and trade, that 
my life seems one of dull routine and I feel 
that I am but a modern galley slave chained 
to a sample case. But when optimism dissi 


pates the clouds and I see the magnificent pro 
files of the publishing business as a whole with 
its golden traditions and brilliant purposes my 
labors are lightened and illumined even as thi 
menial tasks of the are lightened 
and illumined in the love of home. Then 1 


housewife 
feel 
that I am entitled to heraldry, proclaiming me 
the proud purveyor of thought. 

I must dwell no 
his work lest 


the agent and 


and I am 


longer on 
you weary; sure | 
must not dwell on his good qualities lest the 
officials of the companies get the same impres 
sion that we agents sometimes get, and 
is that the average organization is 
built like a churn, big at the bottom and little 
at the top. Please notice that I say sometimes 
because we generally realize that while it is 
down where we are that the butter is gather 
ing it is up where you are that the dasher is 
propelled. 


that 


business 


Inspiration and Solace 

So I will bring this monologue to a close by 
reciting for you the two sources of the book 
man’s inspiration and solace that sustain him 
in the trials and tribulations of his career. They 
are The Bookman’s Prayer and The Bookman’s 
Dream. 

This is the prayer: 

“Speed the day when we shall all have a 
greater vision of the publishing business. 

“Speed the day when the commercial prac- 
tices of the publishing business shall always 
be wholly in keeping with the high plane of its 
idealism. 

“Speed the day when we shall enter into 
closer sympathy and greater co-operation real- 
izing that in the law of the publishing business 
as in the law of the jungle, ‘the strength of 
the wolf is in the pack and the strength of the 
pack is in the wolf.’ 

“Speed the day, as it is already speeding, 
when the old ship of publication shall be so 
efficiently manned, so capably officered and 
so skillfully piloted that she will not only es- 
cape the shoals of economic disturbances but 
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that she will pursue a safe and even course 
between the Scylla of competitive suicide on 
the one hand and the Charybdis of public con- 
demnation on the other, out into the smooth 
waters of clean competition. 

“Speed the day, as it is already speeding, 
when any man connected with the publishing 
business, be he president, manager or common 
agent, who will kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg by sacrificing the ultimate interests 
of the publishing business for some paltry 
gain or temporary advantage will taste of the 
retribution he has merited. 

“Speed the day when any man, be he presi- 
dent, Manager or common agent, who will stul- 
tify himself, insult the moral sensibilities of 
his clientele and bring reproach on the publish- 
ing business by asinine tactics or corrupt prac- 
tices will be fully as conspicuous and fully as 
effective in making a hit as a bowlegged belle 
on a bathing beach. So mote it be.” 

The Bookman’s Dream 

And now the bookman’s dream. In this dream 
there is no suggestion of the sordid and no 
nickering of the nightmare. 

When our prayer has been fulfilled and the 
bookman’s millennium has come to pass, we 
look down there at the end of our years of 
service under ideal conditions and seem to see, 
nestled in some sequestered sylvan spot, be- 
side murmuring waters, somewhere in Amer- 
ica’s nearest approach to fields Elysian, a mag- 
nificent home, built and endowed by philan- 
thropic plutocratic publishers for their super- 
annuated missionaries of the field. So, when 
trains move too swiftly for our rheumatic joints 
and our supply of pep has reached the vanish- 
ing point, we may retire out there where man 
is near to Nature and Nature is near to God; 
there where the rustic bench and the contigu- 
ous part of man’s apparel are both well worn; 


there where golf balls grow on sycamore b 

and cribbage boards are cut from the hick 
heart; there where the trout of the fio 
stream vie with the bass of the placid lak 
ability to take the hook; there where thx 

of the quail and the chatter of the sq 
mingle with the honey bees’ hum and the t 
dove’s note; there where the gentle bre: 
wafting through wild rose bowers, steal away 
their gorgeous hues and kiss them alik« 
the apple’s rind and the maiden’s cheek; t 
where a thousand sweet-throated warblers 
the trees with music supernal, while in 
green grass beneath the festering chigger j 
in conspiracy with the hungry tick; there w 
we may be lulled to sleep by the coon d 
deep bass and the mosquito’s soothing te: 
there where we may take our morning plung 
in the hidden pool without fear of exposure 
cept to our Maker and the poison ivy; t 
where we may quench our thirst with sparkli: 
water dipped from WNature’s bubbling f 
tains and gulped from a gutted gourd; and i! 
that does not suffice to quench our thirst, w! 
we may yet moisten our lips with mountains 
dew, brewed in the moonshine still and soft 

a baby’s touch. 


So that there, in an environment like t 
far removed from the locomotive’s blast, tli 
mad swirl of competitive business, the tor 
nado’s fury and the brainstorm, with nothing to 
remind us of the strenuous times of forme! 
years, save our monthly pension check, we may 
reflect on a life well spent and end our day 
in peace. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the publishing 
business, let me state in language akin to tlia 
you have heard before, “Ye are my peopl 
Whither thou goest, let me tag along; and 
whither thou abidest, let me hang around.” 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN RELATION TO 


ENGLISH 
By MARGARET M. PFEFFERLE 
Los Angeles 


HERE has been a feeling among teach- 

ers that English is not English if re- 

lated to the trades or commerce. This at- 
titude is indefensible, as it has placed on the 
defensive the manual departments in schools 
where they have been established and so di- 
verted power from the work to be done. 

The teacher of English has an unexcelled 
opportunity to get the students’ point of view. 
Without neglecting the classics, the English 
teacher, by joining this sympathy with inge- 
nuity in correlating a study of occupations, 
as suggested by the interests of the class or 


the books read, can help in a large measur 
fit the student to take his place intelligent! 
in the world outside the school. The actu 
work would be largely that of acquainting | 
boy or girl with the occupations open to hi! 
in commerce, agriculture, the professions, 
industry. 

There are many opportunities to link suc! 
subject matter with the English course 
study. It can be correlated with literature, ©! 
possibly, can make the teaching of exposition 
or a similar rhetorical content more vital ») 
its practical appeal. 
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example, if the assignment were the 
of the “Oregon Trail,” could not the 
t of transportation then and now be 
out with added advantage to the 
and the whole problem of transporta- 
, and the duties of those employed be profi- 
y discussed? What is the relation of trails 
transcontinental highways? How many 
needed to carry one thousand immi- 
ints? What are the responsibilities of an 
gineer? To whom is the conductor responsi- 
Might it not be wise to ask about the at- 
de of the trainmen’s 
ole problem? 
fhe following is an outline 
d for high school students: 
What service to society 
se in this occupation? 
What things are actually 
o have a job in this calling? 
What are the main advantages of the oc- 


upation? 


ns are 
organization to the 
that has been 
is rendered by 


done by. those 


{. What are its disadvantages or problems? 
What preparation is necessary or desira- 


What are the other requirements for suc- 


What income may be expected? 

What effect has the occupation on the so- 
ial, eivie, physical, recreational life of the 
worker? 

Some schools have worked out this occupa- 
on study and have given it a definite place in 
e curriculum. In the Los Angeles schools it 
given a year in the intermediate schools, 
ning in the 7B and 8A grades. The San 
lrancisco elementary course of study in civics 
lays stress on similar life-career studies. The 
ng Beach Polytechnic High School has this 


as subject-matter for one-half year’s composi- 
tion. In this course the pupils are asked to 
make a list of all possible vocations open to 
their sex. They then narrow the list to three 
occupations, one of which they likely to 
enter, and these three are studied carefully. 
There are over 150 high schools which claim 
to have made a beginning in this work, accord- 
ing to January, 1916, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association publications. 

The occupation suggested by the reading in 
the class, or in the outside reading, might be 
left to the pupil’s choice or assigned by the 
teacher. As in the case of the “Oregon Trail,” 
so many other books suggest some useful oc- 
cupation. Is it not, too, this power of doing, as 
in “Captains Courageous,” that often lends viril- 
ity to the story? 


are 


A teacher, too, who has taken interest in this 
work by assisting the young people, will later 
be in a strategic position to advise the student 
about training for a life work. This advice may 
take the form of recommending a good tech- 
nical school, a college course, extension work 
to fit him for a career for which he is adapted. 
Is that not far better than to allow him to 
decide by some superficial test which might 
lead him into a “blind alley” job? 

This latter work of guidance in choosing an 
occupation usually demands the time of one 
or more persons in a school system of any size, 
but much can be done by the teacher who has 
the welfare of the boy or girl at heart. It is 
an added duty to a teacher’s already crowded 
day, but to help to place one boy or one girl in 
an occupation for which he is fitted so that he 
may live contentedly as well as prosperously is 
a valuable work, economically, as well as so- 
cially. 


SUMMARY OF JUNIOR UNITED STATES OF MELROSE SCHOOL, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
By PAUL MARTIN, 
Principal Melrose School 


School project inaugurated in the second 
semester of 1918. 
How started. 
Principal called a meeting of the faculty, 
described a similar project that was in 
from 1902 to 1910 in the Fruitvale No. 2 
ol, while principal there. 
Faculty voted that an opportunity should 
pened to the Melrose pupils to adopt the 
if they so desired. (Applying the principle 
self-determination.”) 
Principal visited all the rooms from 2B 


to 8B inclusive, and told the story of the sys- 
tem as practiced in the other school, but care- 
fully avoided any reference to its possible adop- 
tion at Melrose. 

4. Later, one class asked permission to or- 
ganize itself as a “state.” At the end of two 
weeks every class, from the 2B up, had organ- 
ized states, even the atypical class. Each one 
adopted a state name. 

5. Montana later elected speakers to visit 
the other states and invite them to join with 
Montana in sending delegates to a ‘“Constitu- 








ee el 
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tional Convention” with a view to forming a 
constitutional government to be known as the 
“Junior United States of Melrose School.” 

6. In due time the convention met and 
adopted a constitution, provisionally, copied 
after that of the United States, but modified to 
suit the needs of the school. 


7. The new constitution was carefully read 
and explained by delegates, teachers and prin- 
cipal, and on “ratification day” the constitu- 
tion was ratified by every state. 

8. As provided in the new constitution, the 
“National Nominating Convention” met and, in 
due form, nominated candidates for president 
and vice-president. An interesting campaign 
followed and the election was conducted on 
the Australian ballot plan. 

9. The ceremony of inauguration was a 
replica of that used when Washington took the 
oath of office, and the new president delivered 
his inaugural address. 

10. All necessary officers were elected or ap- 
pointed, and the Junior United States became a 
reality. It has continued with increasing in- 
terest ever since. 

lil. Plan of Organization. 

1. The Constitution is “The Law of the 
Land,” and provides for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches of the government. 

2. Each class, from the 2B up, is a state. 
The citizens elect a governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, secretary of state, senators, and repre- 
sentatives to congress. The latter are appor- 
tioned according to “population,” there being 
one representative to every nine citizens. 

3. The governor appoints, subject to the rat- 
ification of the citizens, the following officers: 
Commissioner of Thrift, Commissioner of Jun- 
ior Red Cross, Commissioner of Gardens, Com- 
missioner of Health and Safety, Librarian, and 
Postmaster. He also appoints to fill all vacan- 
cies. 

4. The houses of congress elect their own 
officers. The senate is presided over by the 
vice-president, as provided in the constitution. 

>. The president appoints, subject to the 
ratification of the senate, the secretaries of his 
cabinet, who head the departments of State, Jun- 
ior Red Cross, Thrift, Agriculture, Health and 
Safety, Correspondence, Interior and Exterior, 
Publicity, Recreation, and War. 

6. The states sit as courts in cases of seri- 
ous breach of good citizenship on the part of 
one of their citizens. The constitution names 
the faculty as the Supreme Court, the principal 


being the Chief Justice, and the teachers 
Associate Justices. 

7. All the citizens belong to the “army 
the Junior United States. 

8. Classes below the 2B are territories, 
have commissioners of Junior Red Cr 
Health and Safety, and Thrift. 
1V. Operation. 

1. The reorganization of the governmen! 
the beginning of each semester involves 
election or appointment of about 190 offic: 
both civil and military. Each and every offic 
has definite duties to perform in the gove: 
ment of the Junior United States. 

2. No one may hold office of any kind who 
citizenship during the previous semester \ 
not satisfactory. This is a constitutional qua! 
fication. 

3. Congress meets on specified days, 
whenever it seems desirable to meet, to discuss 
and pass bills in prescribed form, as is done at 
Washington. Acts of congress that have becony 
laws this semester (4th congress) are: (a) A! 
Act ratifying appointments made by the pres 
dent to his cabinet. (b) An Act appropriating 
$5.00 for the purchase of balls for the play 
ground. (c) An Act fixing the design, size and 
cost of the flag of the Junior United Stat: 
in accordance with Senate Bill No. 7, approv: 
May 21, 1920. (d) An Act appropriating $11.50 
to pay the expenses of the ‘“‘weenie” sale held 
on October 7, 1920. 

4. The activities of the Junior United Stat: 
are correlated with academic work in histor 
civics, geography, oral and written compositi 
spelling, drawing, physical education, etc., e! 

5. Lack of space forbids further deta 
Other information gladly furnished upon r 
quest. 

V. Some Results. 

1. Gives the pupils a real and active pa 
in the government of the school. 

2. Stimulates the cultivation of good ci 
zenship. 


9 


3. Develops initiative. (The army wa 
formed entirely upon the ‘initiative of the pu 
pils.) 

4. Furnishes an abundance of material fo! 
motivated work in most of the school subjects 


5. Helps to keep the children in school. 


6. Leads the pupils to an understanding 
and appreciation of the spirit and purpose 0! 
the Constitution of the United States. 


"7 


7. Gives them practical training for thei! 
future responsibilities as citizens of the United 
States. 
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Sanger, Calif., April 7, 1921. 
Educational News, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
r Editor: 






WENT to visit school this morning. It isn’t 
the first time I have visited this year, but 
it served again to remind me of the prob- 
of the “State Text Book.” 
| was teaching in this county when our good 
ople voted for the present system of school 
oks. I was opposed to the plan then, and 
ugh I taught three years after it went into 
ct | was more violently opposed to it when 
juit teaching. I am not blind to the advan- 
es of the present system but I beg you to 
ir of its disadvantages as I see them. 
Kirst, I am reminded of a Fresno teacher 
o handed a visitor a book, at the same time 
pologizing for its appearance. She said, “You 
now Wwe pass these books out every year 
nd with them we pass out measles, whooping 
igh, scarlet fever and diphtheria.” 
‘ntil you are a parent you cannot know the 
izing joy of the child at last ready to go 
school. He has eaten, slept and grown for 
express purpose of getting big enough to 
go to school, to have a real school book, to 
irn to read, etc. 
lf the average teacher knew the heart of the 
boy and girl coming for the first time to 
r, She would never have the heart to present 
book which has been used possibly but one 
ie year. When a book of the kind now in com- 
n use is presented, while the little one is 
a worshiper of knowledge and all its in- 


THE TEACHER’S 


T this time, when so much is being said 
- in regard to the efficiency of teachers 
4 and the means of increasing their use- 
ess, it seems not out of place to bring 
ward for consideration a matter which 
ugh seemingly trivial, is yet far-reaching 
{ often damaging in its results. That is the 
cher’s boarding place. 
she must arise and make her toilet in a 
iperature far below a comfortable degree, 
breakfast while shivering as if palsied, 
ae ' s0es without saying that she cannot enter- 
se that enthusiasm in her work which makes 
f the highest ideals and greatest success. 
sical comfort must come before inspiration. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE TEXT BOOK 


struments, little wonder that that zeal begins 
to die and can scarcely be kept alive for eight 
years, when it should be the passion of a life- 
time. 

It made my heart ache this morning as I 
saw clean intelligent children struggling to 
piece pages together that they might follow 
the text. The Primer the teacher so cour- 
teously handed to my small daughter was whole, 
but crayon and pencil marked until I was 
ashamed to have her turn its pages. My chil- 
dren have a fair collection of books their very 
own, on their own little table in easy reach. 
They use them as they choose but I hope they 
may never abuse them. When they are first 
presented with a school book—the gift of our 
fair State—they are in danger of being pre- 
sented with their first lesson on abusing books. 
What then may the “State” or its school sys- 
tem say if they learn the lesson well and abuse 
in kind those that shall later be presented. 

Why may not the State continue to print our 
texts, and if it cannot afford to give each child 
his books to be his and retained by him, sell 
them at cost to those children who are able to 
buy them and give outright to those whose 
teachers are convinced cannot well pay for 
them. There would be few in the latter class 
and they need not be made conspicuous. 

Not alone measles, whooping cough, ‘scarlet 
fever and diphtheria are being passed out with 
our used books, but disrespect for the printed 
page—the very instrument by which we must 
educate our children. 

Very sincerely, 
INA K. DILLON. 


BOARDING PLACE 


Neither will herding with the family, around a 
one-room fire, lead to the heights. It tends to 
distraction and waste of valuable time. To 
think and properly plan for the best results, 
the teacher should be alone; unhindered by the 
cries and ceaseless prattle of children and the 
conversation of their elders. Yet, in the coun- 
try at least, she rarely has an alternative un- 
less it be that of turning night into day and 
pressing her couch covers into service. Satur- 
days and Sundays are dreaded days, passed 
in discomfort and futile efforts to accomplish 
something worth while. 


The writer speaks from experience and firm- 
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ly asserts that these conditions are not over- 
drawn. Thirty to forty dollars a school month 
is high board for rural districts, yet, even with 
these prices, few, indeed, are able to secure the 
merest rudiments of comfort. “Get another 
boarding place.’ That is much easier said than 
done. Generally such a course will be found to 
be impossible. The teacher must either suffer 
the discomforts or give up her position. 
Higher education is all right and to be de- 
sired, but comfortable housing would go a long 
way toward bringing the efficiency of the pres- 
ent teacher up to the required standard. If a 
community wishes a school, it should be will- 
ing to so provide for the teacher as to render 
her position desirable. The present conditions, 


in rural districts, especially, are deplo 

and not so much a matter of can’t as of \ 
The teacher pays exorbitantly and gets litt! 
return. Living is high, I grant, but that 

does not warrant the meager returns for 
teacher’s money. 

Discomfort is fatal to the highest success 
one enthuses with chills chasing each o' 
up and down his spinal column, unless it by 
the pursuit of desirable quarters. I do not k 
what can be done, but there is a wide 
for missionary work along this line. 

A SUFFERER 

[We gladly print the above. Evidently th 
a strong argument for the “Teacherage. 
not the consolidated school bring about ec 


tions that are apparently all too frequently 
ing, but greatly needed?—Editor ] 





CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
E. MORRIS COX 


INCE our last annual meeting, the Cali- 

fornia Teachers’ Association, in addition 

to the usual routine matters, has carried 
several very large responsibilities. The story of 
the campaign for the Initiative Amendment No. 
16, proposed by the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and its ultimate success by a vote of 
nearly two to one from the people of Califor- 
nia in its favor, is too well known to make it 
necessary to comment further on it. The in- 
creased activities and success of our Teachers’ 
Registration Bureau, which began in a very 
modest way a year ago, has been set forth 
quite fully in recent issues of the “Sierra Edu- 
cational News.” 

Eleven years ago our affiliated organization 
began its activities with four sections as mem- 
bers of the California Teachers’ Association. 
Each of these has flourished until their mem- 
berships very greatly exceed in every case the 
numbers at the beginning. About two years 
ago, a new Section, the Central Coast Section, 
was authorized. This Section has now held two 
very successful meetings and has a very flour- 
ishing membership. There is presented to you 
at this meeting another new Section, the 
North Coast Section, which has just lately 
come into existence. Inasmuch as a very large 
portion of the teachers in California not now 
members of our State Association is to be 
found in the portions of the State remote from 
any of the Sections, the increasing of the num- 
ber of Sections means a very greatly diminish- 
ing number of teachers who are not directly as- 


sociated with some Section of our State Asso 
ciation. 

As this is a legislative year, the activities 
of the Council have been largely connected 


i 


with matters relating to legislation. At the last 
previous meeting of this Council, after a larg 
number of matters relating to legislation had 
been discussed and approved, the following 
motion was unanimously adopted: 

That the Legislative Committee be instructed 
to center its activities on four essentials: 

1. Legislative action to carry into full for 

and effect the provisions of Amendment! 


No. 16 in the apportionment of sch 
funds. 


2. The adequate financing of the teacher 
training and other higher educational in 
stitutions. 

3. Proper amendments to the Teachers’ k: 
tirement Salary Law. 

4, Increase in salaries of County Superint: 
dents and of State Superintendent of Pu! 
lic Instruction. 

Inasmuch as your President is also Chairma! 
of the Committee on Legislation, the substanc« 
of this report and that from the Chairman « 
the Committee on Legislation is in many r' 
spects the same. Consequently, except as not 
further, this will be a report from the Chai! 
man of the Committee on Legislation. The four 
apportionment bills providing for the appo! 
tionment of the State and County Elementar) 
and State and County High School Funds hav: 
already passed the Assembly and have thi 
week met with the unanimous approval of th 

















te Committee on Education. These bills 
met with universal approval of school 
als throughout the State and apparently 
neeting with no opposition. This seems to 
he first time in the history of the State that 
iis for the apportionment of school moneys 
been able to pass through the Legislature 
the unanimous approval of school people 
m all parts of the State. The bill providing 
the levying, in addition to the State and 
inty revenues, of local district revenues for 
hool has this week received the 
nimous approval of the Senate Committee 

: Education. 
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purposes, 


is not necessary to repeat the long story 
nected with the efforts of the California 
ichers’ Association to bring about the proper 
nendments to the Teachers’ Retirement Sal- 
Law. You well know the delays that have 
in securing a proper study of the. 
Retirement Salary Fund. Not until the Cali- 
Teachers’ Association offered to the 
State Board of Education last December suffi- 
ent funds for the employment of an actuary 
there any progress made in this matter. 
Less than two weeks ago the actuary employed 
ade a preliminary report to the State Board 
Education and the Legislative Committee of 
' California Teachers’ Association. Action on 
part of the Legislative Committee and the 
rious teacher representatives present in Sac- 
immediately followed and a _ Dill 
ended in accordance with their action has 
been approved by the Senate Committee 
Education. The report on this matter will 
be given later to the Council by the Chairman 
our Committee on Teacher Retirement Sal- 

ry Law, 


urred 


ormmla 


nento 


Your Legislative Committee has given con- 
‘able time and effort to the section recom- 
ling additional increases of salary for the 
\y superintendents and State officials. Just 
much will be accomplished in this matter 
difficult at this moment to say. Inasmuch 
reaction against increases in salaries has 
come upon us, these measures meet with 
opposition than would have been the case 
omewhat earlier date. However, it is cer- 
‘hat there will be very many material and 
rved increases granted. 


th the Assembly and Senate held public 
ngs in reference to the budgets of the 
er training institutions and your commit- 
id an opportunity to appear at these hear- 
mn behalf of more adequate support for 
er training institutions. At this time, your 
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committee presented arguments in favor not 
only of a much more adequate support for the 
activities now in operation in the normal 


schools and the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of California but for very considerable 
increases in the revenues of such institutions 
in order that they may undertake new activi- 
ties necessary to make it possible for these 
teacher training institutions to keep apace with 
school development. It particularly well 
known to those of you occupying administra- 
tive positions bringing you in connection with 
the employment of teachers, that the Univer- - 
sity of California through its School of Educa- 
tion has not expanded as it should in the train- 
ing of teachers in those newer activities of 
the high schools which have lately been de- 
manding the large increment in the teaching 
force. These lines in which the University 
should have been given adequate opportunity 
to expand were enumerated by your committee 
as follows: 


is 


1. Commercial Teachers. 

2. Drawing and Art Teachers. 

3. Home Economics Teachers. 

+. Shop Work and Vocational Work Teach- 
ers. 

5. Dramatics, Oral Expression and Journal- 
ism Teachers. 

6. Science Teachers. 

7. Modern Languages (Spanish and French) 
Teachers. 

8. Physical Education Teachers. 


9. Social Studies (Economics and Citizen- 
ship) Teachers. 

10. Music Teachers. . 

11. Vocational Guidance Teachers. 

The normal schools for more than four 


years have been rather woefully neglected. The 
State officials have recently come to the rescue 
of the activities already a part of the normal 
schools in giving reasonably adequate increases 
in salaries but at present nothing has been 
done to give these normal schools an opportu- 
nity to keep up with school development. A 
table showing the recent development of one 
school system in the State of California was 
presented to the Legislature. You will note by 
consulting the copies of this table now in your 
hands* that in a rapidly growing school sys- 
tem a very considerable portion of that growth 
has occurred in special activities so essential 
to the adjustment of the school system to the 
needs of school children and that in every one 
of those newer adjustments there is a need 





*See table following this report. 
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for special training to be given by the normal 
schools. In very few of these cases have the 
normal schools been able to assist us. 

There are many other bills now pending 
which are in conformity with recommendations 
of this Council and which are receiving the 
support of your Legislative Committee. It will 
probably delay the business of this meeting too 
long to enumerate them one by one. There are 
likewise measures pending which, if enacted, 
would be contrary to the recommendations of 
this organization and are consequently receiv- 
ing our disapproval. 

The fact that teacher organization activities 
in California have been increasingly success- 
ful for many years has attracted both favora- 
ble and unfavorable comment. Our work has 
received very marked commendation from 
many very worthy sources. It has likewise re- 
ceived very serious condemnation from sources 
that are hostile to the work that we have ac- 
complished. We have been rather openly ac- 
cused of having organized a great political ma- 
chine. Nothing could be farther from the fact 
unless I have a complete misapprehension of 
what is meant by a political machine. Every- 
thing that we have advocated and everything 
that we have accomplished has been brought 
about in open discussion and in open action 
before the public. It could be accomplished 
only among the school forces of the State from 
the fact that what we have advocated and 
what we have accomplished in the minds of 
the public is right and in our own consciences 
was done because it was in the interests of the 
children in the public schools. Only upon such 
a basis should we advocate or should we at- 
tempt to accomplish anything. There are un- 
questionably at the present time, set on foot 
by very powerful influences, efforts to create 
factions and schisms in the school forces. Ap- 
parently these efforts are being set forth 
rather definitely toward discrediting those who 
have been leaders in some of the local or 
State activities of teacher organizations. It is 
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only fair to the cause in which we are alj jy 
terested to ask everyone to caution teache; 
against the acceptance of any remarks or w! 
pers that are not founded strictly upon knowy 
facts. It is a very simple matter for the teach Ee 
ers themselves to discover without the aid 0: 
any interested outside influences whether lead 
ership either in local or State organizations 
playing the game fair and square in the in 
ests of the development of public schools 
the welfare of the children therein. We mus 
see to it that we keep ourselves free from a 
tempts at selfish aggrandizement or perso 
advancement at the expense of our organi 
tions. 
TABLE SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Comparisons of Teachers (Kindergarten and 
Elementary) 

1916-17 1920-2 

Grade teachers of regular grades 





or of common subjects. a 
Kindergarten: . .....::...... ae 17 
Manual training and shop work 

C6ECHhOTS  s..85.4-555% . 22 2 
Home economics, etc.. : 17 
Music—vocal .. ea 18 
Band and orchestra ‘ 2 
Drawing ne ‘ ae 9 
Ungraded and opportunity classes 5 
Atypical classes ... L 6 \ 
French 2 2 | 
Spanish . ‘i 4 
Latin 3 
German ‘ ; 3 
Commercial subjects ...... 1 
Physical education and _ play- 

ground ..... 6 
Deaf .... . - 1 
Speech defect e ‘ 1 


Elementary science 
Home teachers ........... 
Vocational counselors 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


MABEL BOGGESS, 
Assistant Secretary 


URING the year 1920 there were, in the 
ten regular issues of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, a total of 624 pages, or 


an average of 62 pages for each issue. The. 


total number of copies printed was 118,500, this 
being an average of 11,850 copies per month. 


In these ten issues there were 250 articles 
contributed by 102 persons. A careful study « 
the volume (Volume XVI) shows that a!! 
phases of education came in for treatment 
Eleven articles relate specifically to problem 
of the elementary school, and 16 deal wit 
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ses of study with reference chiefly to ele- 
ary and secondary curricula. Of articles 
ting to secondary education there were 16, 
to higher education, 5. Organization, ad- 
»inistration and supervision are treated in 19 
| Jes: the problems of co-operation, teach- 
eouncils, student government and so forth, 
{: social phases of education in 16; the 
mmunity and larger school relationships, es 
rural school, 6; professional aspects of 
jueation, teacher training and so forth, 33: 
islation and general educational problems, 
articles. 
During the year, 83 pages were devoted to 
norts and digests of the Proceedings of the 
uncil of Education and of the several Sec- 
yn meetings of the Association; an average 
8.3 pages per issue. Of the 51% pages of sin- 
column matter in the Notes and Comment 
partment, there is about an equal division 
tween State and National problems. 
Of the 102 contributors, 27 are recognized 
tional leaders. Higher education is repre- 
ted by 13 contributors. Twenty-one class- 
im teachers wrote articles for the volume. 
Of outside the State contributors there were 
Of the entire 102 authors, 27 were women. 
Of those from outside California, to whom the 
inks of the News and the Association are 
may be mentioned: Cornelia S. Adair of 
Richmond, Virginia; F. G. Bonser, Teachers’ 
College; Jessie L. Burrall, Washington, D. C.; 
ied States Commissioner Claxton; William 
Foster; Superintendent MacCaughey of 
waii; Joy E. Morgan; Josephine Corliss 
ston, E. O. Sisson, George D. Strayer, Frank 
k. Thomson, Dr. A. E. Winship, and Dr. 
mas D. Wood. 
lhe cost of paper and printing (exclusive of 
other items entering into the production) 
$10,886.15, an increase of $1352.79 over the 
vious year. This is slightly less than 9.2 
; per copy, or 92 cents for the 10 numbers. 
ust be borne in mind, however, that this 
e cost of paper and printing only. The 
age on the magazine was $391.77, and the 
of wrapping and addressing, $169.33. To 
must be added the entire office and over- 
| expense, including all clerical and steno- 
hie work, a heavy correspondence, postage, 
‘hone and telegraph bills; the securing and 


\ination of manuscripts; the examination 


‘om 80 to 100 magazines and periodicals 
month with attendant digests and reports; 
careful study and review of many books 
ring all phases of education; the prepar- 
of copy, editing, proofreading and making 





up of the magazine, and the expense of secur- 
ing advertising, commissions, etc. 

Two or three matters in connection with the 
report on the “Sierra Educational News” may 
be emphasized at this time. First, as regards 
contributions for our columns. We are con- 
Sstantly reaching out for articles, papers or ad- 
dresses with the view of publishing them in 
whole or in part. The teachers, both within the 
State and outside, are most courteous 
mitting papers that have been 


in sub- 
prepared spe- 
cially for the ‘‘News” or for some other 


pur 
pose. Al) such contributions are desired and 
welcome. Only as these contributions come 


from all parts of the State and Nation, can the 
“Sierra Educational News” hope to reflect in 
its columns the trend of education, locally and 
nationally. 

Much time is required to carefully read arti- 
cles and communications. There is sometimes 
impatience manifested by those who send such 
contributions at delay in their appearing or 
the fact that we may be unable to use them. 
A valuable paper may not be adapted for a 
given issue of the ‘‘News.” It may be much too 
long, or similar to one recently printed in the 
“News.” It is sometimes not clearly understood 
by contributors that in order to meet the needs 
of primary, elementary, secondary and higher 
education, it is quite difficult to preserve a 
proper balance in a magazine, the size of which 
must adapt itself to financial conditions. 

The needs of the rural schools must not be 
overlooked and there are other interests to be 
considered, such as teacher training, vocational 
education, organization and administrative 
problems, subjects pertaining to courses of 
study, and the like. At certain times, articles 
that have been specially prepared and _ sub- 
mitted on approval, must be held in type for 
months owing to the fact that emergencies 
arise or official reports or legislative matters 
press for all available space in the magazine. 

Complaints sometimes reach us that the 
“Sierra Educational News” is not being re- 
ceived by supposed members of the Associa- 
tion. With a mailing list as large as our own, 
a total this present month (April, 1921) of 
more than 15,000 copies, the task is no incon- 
siderable one. There is only one magazine in 
the State of California that has so large a cir- 
culation and there is no publication within the 
State whose mailing list fluctuates as does that 
of the “Sierra Educational News.’ The 


changes in address run from 600 to 700 per 
month. Frequently in certain sections, espe- 
cially in the cities and notably in Los Angeles, 








esteem stiri be 
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there have been 800 changes in address per 
month. Experts on mailing lists have thought 
this almost incredible until the records were 
examined. This means not only a great amount 
of clerical work but it sometimes results in a 
member not receiving the magazine for a given 
month. This entails not only dissatisfaction on 
the part of the member but an added amount 
of clerical work in our office. Second-class mail 
is not forwarded when an address is changed. 
In the majority of instances, the teacher does 
not notify our office of change of address. Un- 
less we have notification of this change 
through the Postmaster, the magazine contin- 
ues to go to the old address. We sometimes 
find that in the small post offices several num- 
bers of a given volume will accumulate. These 
changes of address, in the larger cities espe- 
cially, do not mean that an individual drops 
out of teaching during the year, but that he 
moves his residence from place to place. There 
are comparatively few changes of this kind in 
the Central, Northern or Central Coast sec- 
tions. 

It must be remembered that our membership 
lists are revised from year to year. The “Sierra 
Educational News” is sent automatically to 
members of the Association. When the mem- 
bership lapses, the magazine is no longer 
mailed. The lists in our office are compiled 
from changes sent us by the secretaries of the 
various sections. These secretaries frequently 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


HE members of the Council will remem- 

ber that, at the December meeting your 

Committee on Teacher Training ren- 
dered a report in which detailed recommenda- 
tions were made covering this vital subject in 
all its phases, including the work of the School 
of Education of the University. That report 
was not only approved by the Council but was 
specifically made the basis of the year’s legis- 
lative program of the Association. 

Your Committee now notes with pleasure 
that at the present session of the Legislature 
a number of measures dealing with teacher 
training which have received the endorsement 
of this Council are seemingly about to be en- 
acted into law. One of the most noteworthy 
among these measures is the bill which aims 
to develop the Normal Schools into Teachers’ 
Colleges with four year courses—which bill is 
upon the point of final passage. Another im- 
portant measure is that for support of the 


make up their lists from those submitted 
teachers or superintendents or principals 
act as collectors. A fee may be paid to 
principal of a school. This fee may be reta 
until a number of such have accumulated, ; 





reach the local secretary some time after ¢}) E 
fee is paid. The name of the person joining | 
Association may reach our office a mont! 
six weeks or even two months after the 
has been paid, but before the beginning o 
subscription year. It takes considerable 

to check our lists and enter the name. In 
meantime the member may write us that 
copies of the magazine have been received 
when it may be that the time for the subse 
tion has not yet begun. 

In most cases of non-receipt of the ‘‘News,” 
we find that the teacher is not a member. It 
is very easy to forget to renew the member 
ship and many of those who for years have 
regularly been members, permit their member 
ship to lapse. In the case of a magazine of ge! 
eral circulation, sold on subscription only, an 
old subscriber may be retained on the list and 
subsequent numbers of the publication sent to 
him with a bill. for same. This method cannot 
be used under the conditions that prevail in 
the California Teachers’ Association. 


These statements are made, not with any 
idea of criticism, but simply to clear up certain 
maters not generally understood. 








ON TEACHING TRAINING 


University in which an increase of $100,000 is 
allowed the School of Education. 

Recent developments at the University ar 
very promising. An elementary observation 
and demonstration school has been definit« 
projected for next year. Preliminary plans to 
the Haviland building for the School of Edu 
cation have been prepared by the Universit) 
architect. The Board of Regents has appoint« 
a committee of its members (including th 
President) to deal with problems and establis! 
policies relative to teacher training. 

As stated in earlier reports of your Commit ; 
tee, it is essential that the training of elemen 
tary school teachers should continue to be em 
phasized by the Normal Schools, for, after al 
their main function is to prepare for the el 
mentary school service. On the other hand th 
prime purpose of the University, viewed from 
the angle of teacher training, is the prepara 
tion of teachers for the regular high schoo 
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‘ 
te. Some of the Normal Schools do pre- so that they supplement each other to the full- 
s for certain special high school subjects, est degree. 
1s the University has not done so (ex- As has been pointed out heretofore in these 
n the subject of agriculture). Both Nor- reports, and by President Cox in his annual 
‘hools and University should give more report and in an editerial in the April issue 
on to preparation for the special second- of the ‘Sierra Educational News,” the fune- 
certificate for the reason that the supply tion of the University should be that of giving 
hers of those branches is and will con- advanced courses for the preparation of class- 
to be for some time wholly inadequate. room teachers, supervisors and other adminis- 
‘refore, there is need for the continuance  trators, through the use of extensive facilities 



























vo year courses as now given in the Nor- in the form of libraries, laboratories, shops and ' 
Schools, and there is need for third year, research .bureaus. 
ultimately for four year courses (and the Your Ccmmittee asks that this report be 


law will permit such organization to be looked upon as a further link in the chain in 
ted). There should be so close an articula> setting forth the problems relative to teacher 
between Normal Schools and University \ training. ; 

any number of years of creditable achieve- H. B. WILSON, aerk 

at Normal School should be given full E. W. LINDSAY 
gnition at the University. The ideal to be 5 hak oe 


aimed at is not a Normal School, a Teachers’ A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

College, or a University each standing separate E. M. COX, 

and apart from the other, but it is a thorough A. J. CLOUD, Chairman, 
fication of interest among these institutions Committee. 






AUDITOR’S REPORT 







fo the Board of Directors, 
California Council of Education: 


Gentiemen: 


Pursuant to engagement, I have examined the records of the California Council of Educa- 
ind the Sierra Educational News, and submit herewith a statement of Revenue and Expenses 
the year ended December 31, 1920, and a Balance Sheet as of the close of the year, December 
1920, 

















\ll Cash receipts have been deposited in bank and all disbursements supported by properly 
iuthorized vouchers. 
The accompanying statement of Revenue and Expenses for the year and the Balance Sheet ' 
as of the close of the year December 31, 1920, are in agreement with the books and, in my opin- 
properly reflect the results of the operations for the period ending December 31, 1920. 
C. C. STAEHLING, Auditor. 


The Annual Meeting of the N. E. A. is to be held at Des Moines, Iowa, July 4-8. 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland is President. Miss Wilhelmina Van de 
Goorberg of Los Angeles is State Director for California. As State Delegates, under 

e new By-Laws, California has at least 9. Those named at the recent Council of 
ducation meeting were Miss Van de Goorberg, President Cox and Executive Secretary 
Chamberlain, as ex-officio delegates, and the Presidents of the six Sections of the 
. T. A. Representatives of local teachers’ organizations are being named. 


the Executive Secretary. It will soon be possible to announce railroad rates and 





ket conditions. 


It is requested that those who are to go as delegates communicate at once with 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 








SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
And 
Cc. T. A. REGISTRATION AND PLACEMENT BUREAU 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1920 
‘ CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
{ Revenue 
" Memberships 
say Section 
5292 memberships paid in 1920 " 7,938.00 
2534 memberships paid for 1921, deducted 3,801.00 
2758 memberships net for 1920 ‘ 4,137.0 
Central Section: 
491 memberships paid in 1920 736.50 
: 108 memberships paid for 1921, deducted 162.00 
383 memberships net for 1920 574.5 
i Central Coast Section: 
611 memberships paid in 1920 916.50 
>» memberships paid for 1921 7.50 
606 memberships net for 1920 909.00 
Northern Section: 
761 memberships paid in 1920 1,141.50 
10 memberships paid for 1921 15.00 
751 memberships net for 1920 1,126.50 
Southern Section: 
6,366 memberships paid in 1920 net 9,549.00 
10,864 memberships, total for 1920 16,296.00 
7 memberships paid in 1919 for 1920 10.50 
10.871 16,306.50 
* 1 membership Southern Section—Refunded (See Note) : 2.00 
10,870 total memberships for 1920 16,304.50 
Interest earned on Liberty Bonds 22.01 
: Interest earned on Savings Bank Deposit ’ 68.20 
Hi Pane eee 
Total revenue from all sources 16,394.71 
} Expenses 
j Stamps and stamped envelopes 211.27 
; Stationery 188.22 
; Telegrams 88.53 
| General office expenses 358.87 
Traveling 1,569.18 
; Telephone 149.64 
: Salaries 6,891.70 
Miscellaneous printing 254.44 
Miscellaneous expenses 547.66 
' Rent 385.75 
: Taxes ; ; 8.39 
' Depreciation, office equipment 220.82 
i Total expenses 10,874.47 
Ixeess of revenue over expenses 2 5,520.24 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Revenue 
Advertising 13,713.49 
Miscellaneous income 28.0 
Subscriptions: 
Paid in 1920 = 592.64 
Paid in 1920 for prior years <<. foe 
Paid in 1920 for 1921. 296.14. 366.14 
226.50 
Paid in 1919 for 1921.. : x ; 177.50 
Total revenue from subscriptions.. 404.00 


Total 


revenue from 


all sources 


14,145.54 


* The Southern Section sent in $1.50 for a membership which was refunded in Septem- 
of $1.50. The Southern Section, 


ber. The amount, 
therefore, should 


j 
| : cents in order to adjust the matter. 
; 


$2.00, was 


reimburse 


the 


refunded, 


California 


however, instead 


Council of 


Education 


in 


the 


amount of 50 
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Expenses 


F tamps and stamped envelopes 253.44 . 
ome aaa . 130.58 
relegrams 63.98 
teneral office expenses 461.15 
Traveling .... 515.06 
Telephone . 134.17 
salaries . . 4,527.17 
\liscellaneous printing 157.39 
Miscellaneous expenses 68.41 
Rent uipeaconies eas 356.00 
Taxes ae 8.39 
Depreciation, office equipment 220.83 
Printing News 10,886.15 . 
Wrappers and Addressing 169.33 
Mailing and postage 391.77 .- 
Bad debts .. 59.50 

Total expenses a 18,403.32 
Exeess of expenses over revenue 4257.78 
Cc. T. A. REGISTRATION AND PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Revenue 
POG8 sche : sad cde encepubs ion ; 3,431.62 
Expenses 
Stamps and stamped envelopes 242 30 
Telegrams ...... 12.17 
General office expenses 337.11 
Traveling 84.86 
Telephone 213.07 
Salaries 1,895.10 
Miscellaneous printing 234.55 
Miscellaneous expenses 104.52 
SCOUC cietsiien soe 137.50 
Depreciation, office equipment 25.3 
Advertising ..... . 386.45 
Total expenses 3,772.91 
inxeess of expenses over revenue 351.35 : 
Summary of Operations 
California Council of Education—net revenue 5,520.24 
Sierra Educational News—net deficit 1,257.78 
“. T. A. Registration and Placement Bureau—net deficit 351.35 4,609.13 
Combined net revenue . 911.11 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
C. T. A. REGISTRATION AND PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1920 
Assets 
Cash—Oakland Bank of Savings 9,441.28 
Accounts receivable 2,975.45 
Liberty Bond investments 300.00 
Iimergency Fund—Oakland Bank of Savings: 
For legislative purposes aes 2,213.34 
Savings account for general purposes 1,731.85 2,945.19 
Deposit—Wells Fargo National Bank , 489.11 
Office equipment ......... ee 4,149.95 
Post Office deposit .. : 50.00 
Office equipment—C. T. A. R. and P. Bureau 253.43 
TRUE « saaccksedncteieibecceane . 21,604.41 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable. ................. isos Se a wvvees 8,613.30 
Subscriptions paid in advance.... ; 296.14 
Memberships paid in advance - 3,985.50 
Advertising paid in advance.... 7 388.22 : 
California High School Teachers’ Association 247.87 
Reserve for legislative purposes............. — : 2,213.34 
Reserve for depreciation—office equipment : 1,333.95 
Reserve for bad debts.....................2..:... ee 83.87 
Rapid Addressing Machine Company (in dispute)...... 266.50 
Due from C. T. A. R. and P. Bureau for advertising ’ 314.50 
Net worth or surplue...................... Se ae ite 8,860.82 


WORE * items ‘ae yates Soni 2 ; . 21,604.41 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The Board of Directors of the California 

Council of Education met in annual session, 
pursuant to call, at 6:30 p. m., April 8th, in the 
office of the Executive Secretary, Flood Build- 
ing, San Francisco. The meeting was called to 
order by President E. Morris Cox. Roll call by 
Secretary Chamberlain disclosed the presence 
of Messrs. Chaney, Cloud and Cox, Miss Rich- 
mond, Mr. Stephens, Miss Van de Goorberg and 
Mr. Wheeler. A commuunication from Mr. Mac- 
Quiddy was read, in which he stated that 
through illness he was still unable to be in ac- 
tive work. Miss Cecil M. Davis sat with the 
committee and represented the Central Coast 
Section, 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors were approved as printed in the 
February issue of the “Sierra Educational 
News.”’ 

The Secretary reported the organization of a 
new section of the Association for the North 
Coast region, to include the counties of Del 
Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino and perhaps Trin- 
ity. It was moved by Mr. Cloud and seconded 
by Miss Richmond that recognition be given 
the new organization and that there be trans- 
ferred from the Bay to the North Coast sec- 
tion’s account the sum of 50 cents per member 
for each teacher from the new territory who 
had paid Association dues for 1921. 

The By-Laws of the Central section provide 
in Section 8 that the officers elected at any an- 
nual meeting shall assume office thirty (30) 
days following election. Thirty days not having 
elapsed between the recent meeting in Fresno 
and the Council meeting, the legality of their 
standing as Council members and of attending 
the Council meeting at the expense of their sec- 
tion, was raised by the President and Secretary 
of the Central section. It being highly impor- 
tant that no question should arise under such 
conditions, it was suggested that a resolution 
be sent to the various sections suggesting: 
That any person regularly elected to the Coun- 
cil of Education, take office immediately on elec- 
tion and serve for one year. Motion prevailed 
to constitute a committee composed of the sec- 
retaries of the several sections and the Execu- 
tive Secretary. This committee is charged with 
the duty of examining the by-laws of the va- 
rious sections to ascertain what portions, if any, 
are inconsistent with the by-laws of the State 
Association; to suggest reconciliations of by- 
laws or any other matters involved therein, and 
to report to the Board of Directors not later 
than July 1, 1921. 

The case of Miss Willis, whose term as Coun- 
cil member expired at the last annual meeting 
of the Southern section, but who would remain 
a member of the Board of Directors until her 
successor was chosen and qualified at the an- 
nual meeting, was taken up. It frequently hap- 
pens that those whose terms expire, do not at- 
tend the final meeting of the Board of Directors. 
Motion by Mr. Chaney provided that any person 
who ceases to be a member of the Council but 
who is a member of the Board of Directors, 
may attend the Board meeting with expenses 


paid from the general fund, provided suc} 
penses are not met wholly or in part by 
section of which the member is a representat 
The Executive Secretary reported progress 
the more complete organization of the Regis: 


tion and Placement Bureau and suggest ‘ e 
were made for more effective work. e 
Ratification was given action by the offi y 


through motion by Mr. Stephens, in dray 
upon the special legislative fund in the sur 
$250.00 to apply on the expenses of the Supe: 
intendents’ Legislative Committee, the n 
bers of which, in working in conjunction 
the Legislative Committee of the Council 
Sacramento, were forced to meet their own 
penses, 


Pee 


The Executive Secretary presented the r¢ 
of the Auditor and the financial report for 
year 1920. These reports were, on mot 
adopted, and ordered printed in the “Sierra [ed 
cational News.” Board adjourned. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Executive Secreta 





ANNUAL MEETING, COUNCIL OF EDUC\A- 
TION, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the Council of Educa- 
tion met pursuant to call at 9:30 o’clock, Apri 
9th, at the Hotel Oakland, Oakland. President 
Cox called the meeting to order. Roll-call } 
the Executive Secretary revealed the preser 
of the following members: Bay section—M1 
Avery, Messrs. Cloud, Cox, Colton, Cooper, Du 
Four, Glascock, Helms, Lange, Miss Power, M 

Wade, Mr. Wilson. 

Central section: Mr. Lindsay, Miss Richmo) 

Central coast section: Mr. Bird, Miss Davi 

Northern section: Mr. Chaney, Miss McCleer) 
Mrs. O'Neil, Mr. Robbins, Mr. Short. 

Southern Section: Miss Besley, Mr. Cliftor 
Mr. Chenot, Mr. Hamman, Mr. Hammond, Mi 
Iverson, Mr. Keppel, Mr. Landis, Miss Moos: 
man, Mr. Shibley, Mr. Stewart, Mrs. Stanley, M: 
Stephens, Miss Van de Goorberg, Messrs. West 
and Wheeler. 

The minutes of the previous meetings wer: 
on motion, approved as printed in the “Sier 
Educational News.” 

















Mr. Wheeler’s motion that during the mee! 
ing of the Council speeches from the floor b: 
limited to four minutes received unanimo' 
approval. 





President Cox in a preliminary statement 
mentioned the organization of a new secti 
covering the North Coast. He also spoke briefi 
regarding certain legislative matters and pr‘ 
sented his annual report, which is printed her: 
with, 











Miss Van de Goorberg, chairman of the Con 
mittee on Teachers’ Retirement Salary La 
spoke of the progress being made at Sacrame! 
in the matter of necessary amendments to t! 
present law. The actuary has recently made |! : 
report before meeting of the State Board and t! a 
Legislative Committee of the Council of Edt 
cation and members of various teachers’ orga! 
izations present at Sacramento. As a result ‘ 
the actuary’s work and this conference t! 
proposed amendments included: 


sees 


Se 








e payment by each teacher into the 
$24.00 per year. 
total amount to be paid by the teacher 


by the 
dollar, 


State of an equal 
to that paid by the 


payment 
4 t, dollar for 
and 

iP retirement salary paid to the teacher 
+00 

report by Miss Van de Goorberg, covering 

details of the development in the case 

e, was well received. On motion of Mr. 

report was accepted. 

Exeeutive Secretary reported for the 
ir, which report appears in this issue, The 
t was accepted. 

financial report was 
tive Secretary, and on 
procedure was ordered. 
printed herewith. 
sident E. L. Hardy 


made by the 
the reg- 
accepted 


also 
motion 
Report 


of the State Normal 
ol at San Diego was introduced. He spoke 
eciatively of the work of the Council 
d the development of better teacher facili- 
in the State. 

Wheeler moved that a notice be inserted 
ach issue of the “News” calling attention to 


to- 


— 


fact that those who change their address 
iid notify the office. Motion seconded and 
sed. 


Ir. Keppel moved that the hour for the elec- 

n of officers be set for 2:30 in the afternoon. 
earried. 

rhe matter of affiliation with the N. E. A. and 
delegates to the National Convention was 

rought forward by Chairman Glascock of the 

ommittee. The report made at the last meet- 

was again presented. Various suggestions 


re made and fully discussed, including: that 
least one representative be allowed each 
tion, the larger sections being permitted 


larger number of delegates; that each sec- 
tion have one representative and that alternates 


chosen from those sections having the 
largest membership; the nomination of a rep- 
entative from each section, these nominees 


be referred to the President of the given 
tion for appointment, and that three alter- 
; each be nominated from the Southern and 
Bay sections, these to form a list to fill 
As a result of this discussion it was 
y decided that for the present year, in 
r to simplify matters, that in addition to 
President and Executive Secretary of the 
neil and the State Director of the N. E. A. 
‘alifornia, the President of each of the six 


ncies, 


D ns of the C. T. A. should serve as dele- 

cE to the N. E. A. Any additional alternates 

e be appointed by the governing body of 

re section, the Bay and Southern sections to 
% nate three alternates each. 

: motion prevailed that in case any regu- 

ee lelegate to the N. E. A. does not by the ist 


ine notify the President of the C. T. A. of 
rr her inability to 
appoint from the list 


the President 
alternates, 


attend, 
of 
prevailed at this point a motion by Mr. 

that as far as the treasury of the 


nere 


cock 


ociation permits, the C. T. A. meet the ex- 
Secretary 


es of the President, and State 
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N. E. 


sections 


attendance at the 
that the various 
the expenses of their 
Hope was expressed that in the future the N. 
Kk. A. would be able to handle this matter of 
expenses. The Board of Directors was requested 
to take this matter up with the N. E. A. officials. 

Miss Lulu Shelton of Oakland spoke in regard 
to Senate Bill No. 962 and Assembly Bill No. 
1221, and on the necessity for preventing the 
passage of these two bills. 

The Council adjourned to meet at luncheon 
as the guests of the Alameda County Teachers’ 
Association. This courtesy was highly 
ciated. 

The afternoon session opened at two o'clock. 
Motion prevailed that the Committee A ffil- 
iation with the N. E. A. make an early study 
of the methods being used by the different 
local and State associations in electing their 
representatives to the N. E. A. and especially 
the methods in use in Ohio. 

The President announced that heretofore 
the election of Board members that the repre- 
sentatives of each section had canvassed the 
matter separately and had brought forward 
their recommendations. In the past the South- 
ern section had been allotted four members on 
the Board, the Bay section three, and the North 
and Central sections one member each. Mr. 
Keppel moved that the Central, Central Coast, 
Northern and North Coast sections be allotted 
one member each, the Bay section two and the 
Southern section three. This motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Cloud and prevailed. The Council 
then recessed and on reconvening the following 


A., with 
defray, 
delegates. 


Director, in 
the request 
if possible, 


appre- 


on 


in 


nominations were made for members of the 
Board of Directors: 

Bay section—Messrs. Cloud and Cox. 

Central section—Miss Richmond. 

Central Coast section—Miss Davis. 

Northern section—Mr. Robbins. 

Southern section—Mr. Hill, Mr. West, Miss 


Van de Goorberg. 
For members of the Advisory Editorial Board: 
Bay section—Miss Wade. 
Central section—Mr. T. 
Normal School, Fresno. 
Central Coast section—Mr. A. H. Mabley, San 
Luis Obispo. 
Northern section—Miss McCleery. 


F. Valentine, State 


Southern section—Miss Ruth Smart, Long 
Beach. 

On motion the Executive Secretary was or- 
dered to cast the unanimous ballot for those 
nominated. Motion prevailed and their elec- 
tion declared. 


Mr. Keppel moved that the Board of Directors 
be informed that the Southern section of the 
Council desired the election to the presidency of 
Mr. E. Morris Cox. Motion was unanimously 
adopted. 


Motion prevailed that the officers of the As- 
sociation prevent, by every honorable means in 
their power, the passage of Senate Bill No. 962 
and Assembly Bill No. 1221, the first relating to 
tax limitation and the second the revocation of 
the certificates of teachers who presumed in 
any way to discuss or comment upon any sec- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 
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The report of the Committee on Teacher 
Training was presented by Chairman Cloud and 
adopted. It is printed herewith. 

I'ull discussion was given the matter of pro- 
posed amendments to the By-Laws of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. Four amendments 
were voted upon favorably by the Southern sec- 
tion in annual business session December last. 
The Central Coast Section at its recent annual 
meeting also ratified the four proposed amend- 
ments. These amendments were: 

1. Affording power to the section Council to 
elect members to the Council of Education. 

2 Giving power to the Council of Educa- 
tion to change by unanimous vote by sections 
the proportionate number of representatives. 

3. The Council of Education to have the 
power by two-thirds vote to amend the By- 
Laws. 

1. That a two-thirds vote of sections repre- 
senting five-sixths of the membership, shall be 
sufficient to carry an amendment. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to 
request action by the various sections upon 
these proposed changes to the By-Laws. 

Mr. Wheeler, who brought forward the pre- 
vious matter, also asked that action be taken 
on a proposed increase in the dues from $2.00 
to $3.00. At the last meeting of the Southern 
section the business meeting had voted favor- 
ably to such increase and upon a division of 
the dues, $1.00 to the section and $2.00 to the 
Association. Mr. Wheeler moved that the Board 
of Directors be asked to place the dues at $3.00 
with the division as suggested. Mr. Cloud moved 
as an amendment that the Council recommend 
an increase to $3.00, the sections being asked to 
pass upon the matter, and that a favorable 
vote of four out of six sections should eall for 
the increase in dues. The final motion as amend- 
ed prevailed, the Executive Secretary to submit 
the matter to the various sections advising that 
the Board of Directors favor the increase and 
that an affirmative vote by four sections shall 
constitute ratification and thereupon the in- 
creased fee should become effective. 

The President requested any member of the 
Council who had in mind a line of investigation 
or a matter requiring action by the Council, to 
make this fact known and to suggest the ap- 
pointment of any committee that may seem 
desirable. He further stated that in naming 
the committees he would undertake to ascer- 
tain' the special committee upon which a given 
number chose to work. After thanking the 
members of the Council for their interest in the 
work of the Association and their considera- 
tion toward him as President, the meeting, on 
motion, adjourned 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE NEW BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
The meeting of the new Board of Directors 
was called to order by President Cox in Hotel 
Oakland at 4:50 p. m., April 9th. Roll call by 
the Executive Secretary disclosed the presence 
of Mr. Cloud, Mr. Cox, Miss Davis, Miss Rich- 
mond, Mr. Robbins, Miss Van de Goorberg and 


Mr. West. Secretary Chamberlain, acting as 
porary chairman, announced the recomm: 
tory vote of the Council for Mr. Cox as } 
dent and called for nominations to the 
On motion, Mr. Cox was unanimously cl 
for President for the ensuing year. The P 
dent then assumed the chair. Mr. Chambs 
was elected Executive Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meetings 
approved as printed in the “Sierra Edueat 
News.” 

The Secretary was authorized to commun 
with the several sections to request that 
four points under proposed changes of the 
laws of the State Association, if not alre 
passed upon by the sections, be submitted 
the members for their consideration at the 
annual meeting. The Executive Secretary 
also authorized to communicate to the s¢ 
sections the request that the _ sections 
upon the advisability of increasing the men 
ship fee in the ‘Association from $2.00 to $ 
the Southern section having voted favor: 
upon this matter at its last annual meet 
the members of this section earnestly requ 
ing the higher fee. The Board of Directors 
the Council of Education had previously a 
(without recommendation) that the. sect 
give attention to the matter of a proposed 
crease in dues. Through motion, the Secret 
was authorized to state to the various sect 
that the Council and Board advised such 
crease. 

Re-affirmation was given the desirability 
the Executive Secretary attending every n 
ing of the N. E. A. or of the National Sup: 
tendents’ Convention or other national ed 
tional meeting. 

There was unanimous approval given the 
tion that the President of the Association 
the State Director of the N. E. A. should att 
the annual meeting of the N. E. A., the ¢ 
fornia Teachers’ Asscciation to pay the 
penses incident to such trips, provided | 
such expenses were not otherwise met. T! 
representatives were requested to use their | 
efforts to the end that their expenses and tl} 
of other California delegates should be met 
the N. E. A. 

The Executive Secretary requested the B«: 
to appoint a member to serve on the Bud: 
Committee. Miss Cecil M. Davis was duly nat 
to act in this capacity. Meeting adjourned 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Executive Secreta! 


HOW WIDE IS THIS RIVER? 

Here is a simple problem that calls fo 
knowledge of elementary arithmetic and r 
onable amount of reasoning power, altho 
at first sight it may appear abstruse. T 
ferry-boats started simultaneously from op} 
site sides of a river, but as one boat was fas! 
than the other, they passed at a point just 
yards from the nearer shore. Each boat 
mained ten minutes in’its slip, and then start 


to return. At this crossing they met and pass: 
at a point 400 yards from the other shore. No 


then, who can figure out the width of the riv¢ 




















‘rinciples of Human Geography—By Ellsworth 
Iluntington, Research Associate of Geogra- 
hy, Yale University, and Sumner W. Cush- 
ng, late head of the Department of Geogra- 
why, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. John 







Wiley & Sons. Pages 430. Price $3.50. 
writing the above-mentioned book the au- 
rs performed a valuable service. It is the 
element in geography which is most 
tal, but the significance of this cannot be 
isped without some understanding of the 
ysical environment of man. Enough of the 
cal is presented to enable the student to 
erpret the human, but an extended study 


physiography is quite properly omitted. 

he book consists of eight important parts in 
h one of which principles of human 

vhhy are presented and illustrated. In view of 
fundamental importance of climate, and of 


gxeose- 


further fact that it acts through other 
ses of geographic environment, it is unfor- 
ite that climate does not appear as one of 
first of these large divisions. 
Vhile entirely scientific and accurate in its 


ements, and well organized from a pedagog- 


. point of view, the book is so written as to 
intensely interesting to the student and 
rmative to the adult. Proper emphasis is 


and 
regional 
relation to 


ed on commercial 
lustrial development, 
always in their 
and with 
datiens. 


aspects possibilities, 
occupations, 
the human ele- 
proper regard for the physical 
mong the valuable departures from current 
tice is the emphasis placed upon irrigation 
its results, inland waterways and the soil. 
real contribution to the field of 
in geography. 


book is a 


i118 maps, diagrams, graphs and pictures, 
splendid typographical work and attractive 
-up of the book add no little to the value 
he volume. 


Cnociones 


Populares. Arranged and edited by 
Luce, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Musie, University of Porto Rico. Silver, 
lett and Co. Pages 138. 


llena 


3ur- 


Ss collection of idiomatic songs, in Spanish, 
1 Spain and Spanish America, with their 
nal lyries, is a significant contribution of 
‘a ce material to the teaching of Spanish music 
Fe ' literature. It should prove of great value in 
; ndary schools and colleges, and for reference 
by teachers and students of the language. 
book is divided into four sections which in- 
e: Part I, Songs from Porto Rico (58 pages); 
II, Songs from Cuba, Spain, and Mexico (32 
Ss); Part III, Patriotic and popular songs in 
tant use in Porto Rico, translated into Span- 
from other languages (28 pages); and Part 





CATIONAL 
TERATURE 
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IV, Porto Rican folksongs and singing games (18 

pages). 

An American History (Revised Edition). By 
David S. Muzzy, Ph. D., Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University. Ginn and Company. Pages 
537 (text) and 46 (appendix and index). 

latest up-to-date 


This is the 
American 


Muzzey’s 


revision of De 
“An favorably 
received for high school use years 
Needless to remark, the merits of the original 
version are retainedin the new, and even height- 
ened by the fruits of experience in authorship. 
Those merits may be briefly described as being 
chiefly, first, the plan of the book, by which im- 
portant current problems and 
given their proper setting in the development of 
the nation; and, second, the style, 
lucid and concrete as to be well within the grasp 
of students of high school age. 


History” so 


some 


ago. 


movements are 


which is so 


The newer parts deal in the main with events 
of national consequence of recent years, particu- 
larly those which have grown out of the 
conflict from which we have just emerged. 
final chapter is devoted to ‘‘America 
World War,’ and is divided into three 
as follows: Neutrality, Participation and Prob- 
Peace. The treatment is inspiringly pa- 
well as authoritative in a factual 


great 
The 
and the 
sections 


lems of 
triotic, as 
sense, 

The volume is copiously illustrated with excel- 
lent prints and maps. In paper, type and general 
workmanship it reaches a very high mark of ex- 


cellence. 


The School Printshop—By Katharine M. Still- 
well, Teacher of Printing, University Ele- 
mentary School, University of Chicago, 
tand, McNally & Company. Pages 226. 

Here is a book that is the outgrowth of prac- 
tical teaching experience with classes of stu- 
dents from the elementary schools, the high 
schools, colleges and after-school volunteer 
workers who were interested in printing from 
the vocational standpoint. The following chap- 


ter headings will give an idea of the very prac- 
tical character of the book: A description of 
type; Learning the case; Spacing; Directions 
for composition; Proofreading; Locking up; Im- 
position; The press; The distribution of type; 
Measuring; English; Art in printing; How to 
make illustrations; Paper; Suggestions to young 
printers. The appendix is filled with helpful 
suggestions to teachers of printing. A glossary 


gives clear explanations of technical printing 
terms. The many illustrations are a feature of 
the book. All in all the School Printshop is a 


notable book and will be found useful to teacher, 
to student and to craftsman. 
Superintendent Cole, speaking of 


the Denver 


Opportunity School, says it is “for any one who 
needs to learn any useful thing at any time.” 
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Clown Dance May Pole 
Augusta, Ga. New Orleans, La 


Calisthenics 
Erie, Pa. 


Out-of-door days are here! 
Bring added joy to them with the Victrola 


The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist 
that can bring you correct, vigorous music for your 


Folk Dancing 


Over one hundred European and American folk dances may be had 
on Victor Records supervised by Elizabeth Burchenal and Cecil J. Sharp, 


the foremost authorities in America and England. 


Interpretative Dancing 


Dainty waltzes, stately minuets, sprightly polkas, 
and imaginative fantasies are recorded that make ex- 
cellent accompaniments for aesthetic and interpretative 


dancing. Drills 


Stirring marches, lilting waltzes, etc., make admir- 
able accompaniment for wand, sword, ribbon, military, 
and may pole drills. 

Games 


Many singing games embodying the very spirit of 
wholesome play may be had on Victor Records. 


Calisthenics 


Zestful pleasure is added to formal gymnastics and 
calisthenics when music re- 
moves the monotony of cut- 
and-dried counting. 

For further information consult 
PPh... any Victor dealer or write 

ICE” 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


REG. U S PAT OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “"Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola XXV 
especially 
manufactured for 
School use 


This is the instrument 
that is used in thousands 
ofschools. Many years’ 
experience has proved it 
is the instrument best 
adapted to all-round 
school use. 

When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irre 
sponsible people. 
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ifere is an educational creed adopted and pro- 
1 by the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
concerning education: adequate financing 
public schools; a competent, specially 
teacher in every school room, with a 
roportioned to her efficiency; equal op- 

es and a high school education for 
child in the State; well-equipped cen- 
d schools in rural districts, with courses 
suited to the needs of the rural child; 
cehool open 12 months in the year for in- 
on in some form; teachers employed 12 
hs in the year; vocational education and 
training in every school; visual educa- 
films for primary teaching in every school, 
for geography, history and literature in the 
grades; and every school a community 


TGR etemtaiatt hula is PORES IE? pe SMS 


er, 


Measured by this scale, where would Califor- 


} 
€ 


Generous note should be made of the estab- 
rent at Stanford University of a Food Re- 
h Institute. The California institution co- 
ites with the Carnegie Corporation of New 
for the intensive study of the problems 
e production, distribution and consump- 
of food. It is understood that the sugges- 
of such provision for food investigation 
from Herbert Hoover, whose war experi- 
showed how necessary is a study of food 
in its various phases to attain the maxi- 
of human efficiency. Under the terms of 
sreement, the Carnegie Corporation pro- 
. fund of $700,000 for its support for a 
d of ten years. The directorate is to con- 
three men of science, with an advisory 
ee of nine representing agriculture, con- 
economic and other groups of the com- 
Of the directors, one will represent 
ey, and the chemistry of nutrition, one 
mies and food distribution, and one the 
try of food manufacture and agriculture. 
it is provided that a few specially pre- 
tudents may be admitted, and certain 
ships be available for graduate students 
intellectual promise. The primary pur- 
if the organization will be research in 
ticular field. It should be “a clearing 
for plans and ideas for extending and 
=< the food supply of the world and the 
ng of specialists in the service.” 


++ 


Special Summer Session Courses in Agricul- 
ill be offered by the University of Cali- 
at the Chaffey Junior College of Agri- 
from June 20th to July 30th. The courses 
ened to prepare teachers and prospect- 

ichers of agriculture in California schools 


3 t t the certification requirements of the 


rnia State Board of Education. All courses, 


far as possible, will be conducted by the 


NOTES AND COMMENT. 


bs 


informal problem or project method, The many 
courses to be given are broadly grouped as 
follows: Rural institutions; Agricultural educa- 
tion; Education; Agricultural Engineering; 
Animal husbandry; Citriculture; Pomology; 
Poultry husbandry; Entomology. J. B. Lillard, 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Instruction, 
has called the annual conference of California 
instructors of vocational agriculture to meet at 
the Chaffey Junior College of Agriculture on 
July 11th and 12th. The program for this highly 
important conference will be of especial value 
to the Smith-Hughes agricultural teachers of 
the State. 

“The only practicably applicable measure of 
any teacher's worth is the cost of such service 
as she renders. How much will it cost to fill 
the teacher's place; For how much can we se- 
cure a teacher as good, should the place be- 
come vacant. Length of service is not merit. 
Faithfulness, conscientiousness, loyalty, and 
hard work are most commendable characteris- 
tics; but, alone, these characteristics can not 
be made the basis of an increase in salary, for 
we demand all these qualities, and many more 
like them, of every teacher whom we employ at 
any salary.” 


 Victrolas 


in the 


| Schools 


| We will gladly demonstrate the | 
| Victrola in any school. Phone, write | 
or call at any of our stores. 
Special School Model, $115.00 | 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 


Sherman [lay & Co. 


PIANOS PIANOLAS 
| 
















|| Kearny and Sutter Sts.......... San Francisco 
|| Fourteenth and Clay Sts................... Oakland 
DESUNRI UNO ai Miles sestececicncteecsccncees Sacramento 
Re i, I Oi hicetetndtictnimecnccsatnkcsnssenie Stockton 
ae Ge OO IR ainsi san tcscisncccnceressnnens Fresno 
190-192 South First St...... ..San Jose 
Sixth and Morrison Sts... ..-Portland 
Bee we SN a By | een Seattle 
| 928-930 Broadway .......... ...Tacoma 
808-810 Sprague Ave........................... Spokane 
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To Teachers 
of High School 
History 


AVE you seen the new book, 
Elson’s Modern ‘Times and 

the Living Past? QIts unusually 
appealing character warrants your 
special consideration in the selection 
of textbooks for your classes. There 
has never been a book on this sub- 
ject which was at once so historically 
true, so discriminating, and so full of 
meaning to American boys and girls. 


Elson RE-CREATES history. 








121 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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And 
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\pproximately 
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in connection with memorial services for the 
udents of the Oakland Technical High 

died in service, the bronze tablet 
place was designed by Goddard Gale, a 
of the school, and cast by another 


who 


pupil, 

Roma. 
<enta Barbara high school, occupying a 20- 
ld building and inadequate to present 
seeks more room, Board of Education, 


er of Commerce and leading citizens con- 


ite a $500,000 bond issue for a new struc- 
rhe present building will be used for a 
high school. 

pon what would seem to be reliable infor- 


it is estimated that of every 1000 pupils 
nter the elementary schools 139, or nearly 
cent, graduate from high school. This is 
what it was within the memory of 
rary principals. 1890 the 
eh school has been 


con- 
increase 
more 


Since 
enrollment than 
er cent. 


now, in confirmation of 


the 
President of a 


the claims 
comes a 


for 
ing Spanish in 
of the 


schools, mes- 
South American 
giving his conviction that not until Span- 
taught as freely in our schools as is 


re- 


Eng- 

his country, will the United States enjoy 
al economie and civic 
of the hemisphere. 


relations with that 


superintendent C. J. DuFour has plans about 


leted to include the practical aspects of 
ng in the Alameda high school course of 
Pupils may elect this course, making 


ng deposits in the school bank, submit an 
ate account of receipts and expenditures 
end of the term together with a 500-word 
ent on “what learned.” The 
carries credit toward graduation. Has any 


they have 


city in California (or any other State) 
uch venture? 
75,000 members, the National Education 


iation is a true delegate 
v-eight of the forty-eight 
are affiliated with the parent 
ed and fifty local associations 
Kach is entitled to send delegates to 
bly at its annual 
Moine, Iowa, July 


organization. 
state associa- 
body. Five 
are 80 re- 
this 
meeting 


4-8). 


(this year at 


6000 N. E. A. 
Atlantic City 


members were 
meeting. Prob- 
there representing ad- 
rather than 
however, of the 
the right 
management of the schools 
em should have counted it 
d a conference distinctly 
More than half the States 
represented. The program 
s, nearly 400 formal 
of 55 departments, 
conferences. The 
a directory. 


tered at the 
1000 of these were 
trative positions, 
significant, 
= teachers in 
ive 


instructors. 
new interest 
conception and 
that 5000 
worth while to 
for the other 
of the Union 
included 567 
addresses, and the 
sections, organizations 


list of these last reads 


and London, 










« Ihe largest selling 
quality pencil in 
the world 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


HOSE who want smooth, 

firm, non-crumbling leads 
and absolute accuracy of grad- 
ing select the matchless VENUS 
—perfect for every scholastic 
and collegiate purpose. 




























17 black degrees, 3 copying 








For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 





and sket v 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 

For delicate t 


7H-8H-9H | 

















es 

















Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz., 1.20 
At stationers and stores 
throughout the world, 





American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
219 Fifth Ave. 


Dept. B 
New York 



















Eng 
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A Remarkable Record 


* 
Frye-Atwood Geographies 
Published in May, 1920 
Adopted by Indiana (the only state adopting 
geography since that time). 


Adopted by 17 out of 18 counties adopting geog- 
raphy in Illinois. 

Adopted by 8 out of 13 counties adopting geog- 
raphy in Washington. 

Adopted by 8 out of 12 counties adopting geog- 
raphy in Ohio. 


Adopted by 18 CALIFORNIA COUNTIES for 
supplementary use. 


Portland, Ore., and St. Joseph, Mo., have recently adopted these geog 
raphies and literally hundreds of cities and towns are now using 
FRYE-ATWOOD. 

The publishers maintain a separate department whose duty it is to see 
that the latest authoritative iniormation is immediately incorporated 
in the books. 


BOYS and GIRLS UNDERSTAND 
GEOGRAPHY with FRYE-ATWOOD 


rather than simply memorize geographical facts. 





Teachers’ Manual Sent Free of Charge 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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rong the school classes that have visited 
Legislature the present session under 
danee of their teachers, to observe the 
of law-making, few of them are ra- 
nogeneous. But a recent one broke the 

for heterogeneity. It was a Sacramento 
of 40 children, representing the Chinese, 
Mexican, Negro, Portuguese, Korean 
isian races. This would seem to be an 

sed experiment in the “melting pot” 





fhe Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecti- 
just issued a new edition of the Ball 

ne Butt catalog. With its 48 pages printed 
colors, the catalog will be of real use to 
ects and builders. A feature of the book 

e detail drawings showing the various 
of Stanley Ball Bearing Butts applied to 
Kalamein and metal doors and jambs. 

py of the catalog will be sent on request. 


the Summer Sessions of the San Diego State 
1al School, to be held from June 27th to 
st 5th and from August 8th to September 
will offer many special courses of unusual 
est to teachers. Courses in dramatic ex- 
nm and speech arts given by Leo Cooper 
clude voice and eral reading, pantomime, 
technic, drama construction and rehearsal 
ays. The courses in Home Economics in- 
\mericanization through home econom- 
millinery, sewing, household finances and 
cooking, without pre-requisites. The 
ses in art include batiking, mono printing, 
printing, ete. Courses in industrial arts 
srades four to nine, inclusive, include the 
of projects with demonstrations. The 
es in physical training deal with material 
| methods of the present State program, and 
activities for all grades using the State 
il as a text. Special courses have been 
sed along the line of agriculture, nature 
wood work, ete. Courses in collegiate 
vork will inelude history, sociology, literature, 
raphy and Spanish. 


The appearance of “Commerce Journal” at the 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
t the University of Southern California, 
a new stage in the progress of that 
ic institution. This paper is edited by 
ts representing the recently organized 
erce Club and is replete with interesting 
ition. The first annual report of the Di- 
of the College indicates that the college 
lready made a very strong impression 
e business of Los Angeles and vicinity. 


Candidates for admission to Yale University 
examined hereafter on the basis of 
enior class work in the accredited schools 
which they came. No lowering of stand- 
contemplated, but it is expected to make 
tnsition easier from the public schools 
university. This is a truly western action. 
new plan is thus described by Prof. Rob- 
Corbin: 


nm the recommendation of his principal 
id master a candidate whose school rec- 
hows that he has completed with certifi- 
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Crayons 


ESP: 
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: MAY: 1921 med 
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Crayola Crayons 
for 


Cut Paper Work 


This is the month when chil- 
dren delight in making May 
baskets and cutting paper birds, 
butterflies and other forms. 


CRAYOLA CRAYONS will 
help to give a greater interest 
to the subject, and greater 
beauty to the cut forms. 


In showing children how to 
color these the use of LECTUR- 
ERS CRAYONS will create ad- 
ditional interest. The two cray- 
ons mentioned belong to the 
family of 


Gold Medal Crayons 


Write for our brochure on black- 
board drawing, and for sample 
colors 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-S3 Fulton St., New York City 
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For Every Use 
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““C’est bon!’’ 


on the marsh when Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream came to them. 


P Y school is situated on the edge of 

the sea marsh which joins the Gulf 
of Mexico on the Southern border of 
Louisiana. Nearly all the children, 
when I informed them of Colgate & 
Co.’s generous offer, had never heard 
of Dental Cream and quite a number 
had never seen a tooth brush. 


“Our first step was to send for the 
Colgate Educational Material. While 
impatiently awaiting the package, we 
sought to equip each and every child 
with a tooth brush. This was easier 
said than nickels were 
scarce and mothers obdurate. (Buying 
a tooth brush was ‘wasteful extrava- 
gance’). However, with eggs to trade 
and coppers, the required amount was 
raised for each one andthe school soon 
resolved itself into “The Tooth Brush 


Teasers, with a brush cut out of paper 


done, as 


fora symbol. The secret signal was the 
motion of brushing teeth; call for hel) 


or danger, motion of nursing aching 
tooth. 


“And when the package arrived! 
The fun of opening; the distributions: 
the trial—the cries of ‘Oh c’est bon- 
si c'est bon—c’est bon pour manger! for 
these are all French speaking children. 


“Then all settled down to the contest 
for whitest teeth, for which a large tube 
was given to the boy and girl who 
showed greatest improvement in the 
color of the teeth. The change was 
apparent from the first day and many 
are the comments on the white and 
smiling faces now seen at the little 
school on the marsh.” 


Mrs. N. J. De Rouen 
New Iberia, La 


SEND FOR FREE HELPS 


Send today for practical suggestions for handling your dental 


hygiene work. 


Reminder cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, charts and other 
material will vivify the subject for you and 
Each child in your class will receive a trial size tube of Colgate’s / 


for your pupils, e 


Ribbon Dental Cream, the safe, cleansing dentifrice. * 


You can feel perfectly safe in putting this dentifrice in the 


hands of your pupils, for it contains no harsh grit or harmful Dept. 30 
chemicals to injure the most sensitive mouth. And the 7 199 Fulton St., .» 
delicious flavor of Ribbon Dental Cream is so helpful in ee eed ones be die 
fixing the night and morning tooth-brushing habit. ¢ 
: ‘ 7 & 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent free to Go SchOOL..00 oeeeenre ener: 
you, as a teacher, once a school year. And for 5 7 District No........-- No. of pu; 


your personal use is included a dainty gift of 


other Colgate products. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


= 
4 


7 


y (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address,[stating whic! 


a 


in my direct charge.......+.+-++: 
7 Reference (name of School Superint« 


Z dent or member of School Board) 


i 
* 


Send me, free, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.’ | am enclosing | 2c 
stamps to help defray cost of “The Clean Story’’ record. (Cross t 


out if you cannot use record.) 


( This offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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des in an accredited secondary school a 
course covering the subjects required 
admission to college by passing exam- 

in those four subjects in the following 
h most nearly correspond with the 
the regular school curriculum for the 

ear: English (comprehensive) and three 
lowing: Greek, history, Latin, mathe- 
odern language, science.” 


the scientific applications of these principles 
nunity leadership has reached its high- 
elopment in the work of the modern 
of commerce. The man who is manager 
retary) is the guiding genius of such an 
ation, must be both a teacher and a 
lle can not attain a high degree of suc- 
less he combines the best of training in 
al sciences with a high degree of execu- 

ty. 


“Many persons undoubtedly think that the 
iim of the part-time school is to give 
training for industrial occupations. But 
to say at the outset that I believe the 
int purpose of the part-time school should 
educate boys and girls for citizenship in 
term implies. It should also help them 
ize the fullest possible measure of self- 
pment as men and women. Neither of 
iims excludes the possibility of training 
iustrial efficiency, however, as some re- 
vriters would have us believe.”’—W. A, 


\ grammar school stadium, with a seating 
tv of 27,000, is to be one of Chicago’s 
ventures. It is to be built on an 80-acre 

the west side. 


Gakland is considering making some provision 
-course students, a program leading to 
s il diploma or certifiacte of attainment. 
ecial form of diploma is intended for 
ts with artisan tendencies or _ special 
ility in lines other than the regular cur- 
Such students, Dr. Dickson pointed out, 
idered dull, whereas in their own par- 
fields they would be considered excep- 
bright. 


In one bank in San Franciseo on the first of 

I the pupils of 306 schools had on deposit 
an average of more than $30.00 to each 
| depositors. The increase in deposits is 
ite of $20,000 a month. 





It is anneunced that Dr. Guy Potter Benton, 

i such masterful, untiring work in France 

{ Germany with the A. E. F., becomes Pres- 

the University of the Philippines. Dr. 

had had service as city school superin- 

college professor in a number of 

and later President of the University 

iont. He has had, for a quarter of a cen- 

timate connection with various boards 

ation, associations of teachers, and civic 

sions. His salary is reported to be $15,000 

lowance for house. He would seem to be 
bly fitted to the new position. 
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PRINCIPLES 


OF 
HUMAN 


oA aL 


HUNTINGTON 
ray 8 
eb 1h Ee 






4 1 am thoroughly convinced it 1s 
an admirable thing and ought to be ac- 
cepted by our high schools and normal 
schools readily.’—A professor in the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Huntington and Cushing’s “PRINCIPLES 
OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY” is already be- 
ing adopted widely by such schools. 

Send for a Free Examination copy 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
2 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
ease send me a copy of “Huntington 
& ushing” for 10 days’ examination, sub- 
ject to return, postpaid, if not satisfac- 
tory; otherwise I will remit $3.50 for it. 
Name 
Address : 
Position or Reference 


43 
Pl 
C 






BRADLEY 
Quality Material 





Basketry and 
Craft Material 





RAFFIA 
KRAFT FIBRE 
RUG YARN 
BASS WOOD 
LOOMS 
LAMP BASES 
CHAIR CANE 
CARPET WARP 


STICK PRINTING 


Complete line of materials and books for 
work in Basketry, Carving, Weav- 
ing and Stenciling. 


Art Enamel Poster Colors 
Moldolith 


Send for Supplementary Catalog. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


20 Second St., San Francis co 
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New York: 285 Fifth Ave. 





Boston: 80 Boylston St. 





San Francisco: Phelan Bldg. 


THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The GROWTH of an IDEA 


The removal of our New York offices to th 
new Textile Building at 285 Fifth Avenue 
where we have double the space formerly occu 
pied, emphasizes anew the tremendous growth 
of an idea, and its importance to the schools and 
users of school books. 

Gregg growth is the result of an idea that 
proved its worth in the field of shorthand 
Eighty-seven per cent of the cities of the United 
States whose high schools teach shorthand have 
indorsed the idea by the adoption of Gregg 
Shorthand for exclusive use. The good judg 
ment of the private commercial schools is: re 
flected in the fact that ninety per cent are using it. 

Gregg Shorthand paved the way for the de 
velopment of a complete line of distinctive text 
books in the commercial education field. 

The worth of these books widened our field 
of activity, established contact, and increased 
organization and the power to serve. 

Three years ago the Gregg organization en 
tered a new phase of its development and growth 
by broadening the scope of its usefulness to 
include the general textbook publishing field. 


Important and distinctive books in the field of mathematics. 
modern languages, English classics, economics, bookkeeping, and 
other business subjects have been added to our list of titles. In 
the field of literature we have had the assistance of Richard Bu 
ton, Brander Matthews, Albert Bushnell- Hart, Leon H. Vincent 
Edwin Bjorkman, Charles E. Rhodes, William Lyon Phelps; in 
mathematics, John H. Walsh, Marie Gugle, George P. Lord; 
business subjects, J. Anton de Haas, Graham A. Laing, W. E. Bar 
tholomew; in the languages, d’Arlon & Gielly, E. H. Harrison, 
Mapes & de Velasco, Oscar Galeno, Julio Mercado. 

The standards established in the commercial 
field will be maintained; they are carrying over 
into: the new field. 

Extensive offices and depositories at five good 
distribution points in the United States and 
England enable us to serve the schools quickly 
and adequately. 


Ask our nearest office for complete list of titles 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco London 
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i, Greater New York, the people who can not 
rlish equal in number the total popula- 


, o a 9 
akland. The board of education has the J B L C 
r 260,000 who have no knowledge of > ™ ippincott ompany S 


e eas : " & 
peaking, reading or writing, and dis- 
to the evening school principals for use NE VV PUBLICATIONS 
ling men and women in classes. GEOGRAPHY (Physical, Economic, Re- 
gional). By James F. Chamberlain, Ed. 
tt is said that 100 new school rooms, each B., S. B.). Economic Geography presents bs 
a f r 4) ei Sete a comprehensive view of industrial and 
ugh to accommodate 65 pupils, are commercial conditions as applied to the 
each year to provide for the normal in- world. F 
school children in Oakland. The task A High School Text. List Price $2.80 : ; 
ting teachers in such numbers and of AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, by James , 
d qualifications, for one city even, is I. Boyle. Aim is (1) To interest readers 
; rric ve Te ies 9 , + _ 
one: what must it be for 5000 new in Agricultural Economics. (2) By illus 
a a . trations point out the most significant 
annually for the entire state! problems. (3) Stimulate thinking which 3 
may help toward the solution of their c 
the Pacifie Division A. R. C,, headquarters at problems. re 
nd MeAllister Sts., San Francisco, main- List Price $ : . 
collection of Red Cross motion picture HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE, by A. ; 
which may be rented, and have been found V. Storm and K. C. Davis. The book is 


valuable for the rich list of projects 


tive by church societies, schools, Boy given in every phase of agriculture. 


troops, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., com- The scope of each project is usually 
centers, American Legion posts, and suggested. . 
organized societies. They are so distinctly List Price ..... $3.00 
tional in a good cause, their mention de- THE PROJECT AND THE CURRICULUM, 
s a place in a school paper. by Margaret E. Wells, B.S., Ph.D. Deal- 


ing with problems relating to organiz- 
ing the curriculum for each grade of 
Nicholas Rieciardi, distriet vocational officer the Elementary School. 


the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- EASE. PRICO! on cecinsic onsen soeteeeesnteeees --$2.00 
has accepted the presidency of the State 

clinte Seliseh. it ‘Maw Seite Obspik: We: Ite: J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
li is well known throughout Central Califor- 
r his services in the Oakland schools and 
he C. T. A., and for his active interest in 
and occupational problems as they concern 
ition. The State and this particular school 
well be congratulated on the selection of 


‘complished a director of its educational HOM Ee 
“Phe need for getting information—the right Ee .. oO N oO M | Cc Ss 
mation, the 


best that the present state of 


can give us—across to the average man, For Junior High Schools 
n and child, is self-evident.” And this has 


not with health only (to which the words 


ally applied) but to every human need The Simplest, Latest, Best 
knowledge may be turned to wisdom. Textbook 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





Readers will find, in the March Atlantic 
ly, an illuminating report of a study of i 

College Students Don’t Know,” by Prof. Elementary Home Economics 

V. West of the University of Wisconsin. 

as it states facts, the story is more pa- 

and disheartening than, through its 

: rs,” amusing. The excuse of the student 

r college work keeps us so busy that we 

» time to read the newspapers and mag- 

It is evident that the fault is not wholly 

: he college, but in the six or eight pre- Already adopted as the exclusive text 

- years. for grades VII and VIII in the public 
schools of Indiana and New Mexico 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery, and the 
Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


“the construction of public school buildings, . 
ish nuary, 192 
Lintenance of schools of every grade, from Published in Janu y 1 


Mailin ri 1.40 
arten to high schools or even colleges, 5. ore $ 
he selection of teachers, require the best 


ht and effort of one of the city’s most im- LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


> . GY : ” 
it departments, the Board of Education. 34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
function is co-ordinated, in a recent issue 


Literary Digest, with the function of pre- 
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The New Beginning Spanish Book 


Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano 


By MARIA SOLANO, Boston Normal School 


A book which is small in size, definite in scope, thorough in treatment, 
and which can be finished in a year. Pupils will not tire of it. 

Material which is fresh, free from monotony, full of charm for the 
pupils, and written in a spirited style. 

Excellent gradation with freedom from rigidity. 


Attractively illustrated with 
pen and ink drawings and maps 


En Espana—A Spanish Reader 


By GUILLERMO RIVERA, Harvard University, and 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, George Washington University 
Presents in current, idiomatic Spanish of moderate difficulty, a large 
amount of informative reading material of practical interest dealing with 


Spain. Vocabulary of everyday nature, thoroughly practical, but sufficiently 
varied. Illustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Modern Democracies 


by 
JAMES BRYCE, 


Former Ambassador to the United States 


Lord Bryce has had this work in mind for some years, and just before 
the war he visited the six most important countries having democratic forms 
of government—the United States, Australia, France, Switzerland, Canada 
and New Zealand—with the idea of interpreting modern democracy as it 
appears in its chief examples. 

This book presents a general view of both earlier and later types ol 
democracy and attempts to determine “what democracy has accomplished o1 
failed to accomplish as compared with other kinds of government for the well 
being of each people.” 

All readers and thinkers should own this most important work on goy 
ernment of this decade. 


In Two Volumes. Price $10.50 


Published by 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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yrder, conserving health, the construc- 
of streets, and the encouragement 
rylation of what are known as public 

e water, gas, electricity, transportation 
ephone service. One is led to wonder how 

eople habitually think of education as 

to this group of municipal functions. 


nd care 


‘mong the Oakland industrial establishments 
tention is being given to physical train- 
d athletic Nearly 75,000 were 
physical department; 6000 in so- 
entertainments; 688 men found 
nent; and in the boys’ department, with 
than 1000, they 
class work in 
education are 


exercises, 
d in the 
mes and 
liment of more 
and 


were 
th games 
The 


ire needed, 


certain 


agencies for many 


New York City in a total school expenditure 
roximately sixty million dollars, two years 
tributed nearly 79 per cent to the sala- 
the 27,250 teachers employed. 
through Raymond F, Crist, 
f the U. S. 


Director of Citi- 

Bureau of Labor, there has 
idopted a program of Americanization, and 
d of schools and social service workers is 
to bring a knowledge of English and the 
of citizenship to all aliens in 
on farms and 


rural dis- 
ranches, in logging and 
s camps, and in other places where facili- 
or their citizenship training have not yet 
provided, For every such teaching venture, 
sureau furnishes a copy of a Federal Citi- 
hip textbook for the teacher, and one for 
student. State Superintendent Wood asks 
citizens throughout California information 
y aliens coming under the terms of this 
ion. 


fhe Survey Commission sent by Dr. Claxton to 
the school and educational conditions in 
have submitted their report. It is a con- 
le volume of 400 pages, published by the 


ment Printing Office. After an analysis 
cational problems in the Islands, and a 
general characterization of the present system, 


follows a description of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Schools, the teachers and course of study 
elementary schools, the private schools, 
ibliec high schools and the University of 
The fact that of the population of 263,- 
ere are nearly 160,000 Asiatics, and that 
13,271 pupils enrolled in the publie and pri- 
hools, 23,560 are Asiatics, complicates the 
m. When children of the Islands enter 
it 6 or 7 years of age, not more than 3 per 
n speak English. The most serious diffi- 
rises from the existence of the Foreign 
ige schools—20,000 children who also pat- 
the pubkKe schools. The alien speech is 
sized two to three hours a day, and Eng- 
s learned with difficulty. 


By a reeent survey it appears that because 
ing wages in the industrial and commer- 
elds many thousands of boys and girls 
eft their recent and attractive wage-earn- 

£ positions and returned to their schools. Be- 
of this, and because of an increase of im- 
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Poor Workmanship 
Often Is Traced to 


Poor Tools 
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N°663 EBERHARD FABER 


He LEAD USED IN THESE 
RAYONS 'S CAREFULLY 
REPARED FRO THE 

FINEST PIGMENTS © 





The above crayon assort- 
ment No. 663 puts color 
in the pupil’s work and 


makes him proud of it. 


Over 20 Attractive Styles 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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Announcing 


A Study of the Types of Literature 
By MABLE I. RICH 
Svo. 525 pages | 


This is the first volume to appear of a series under the editorship of Mr. James 
F. Hosic, and is for the upper years. Lower grade books are in preparation. The 
chronological arrangement has been followed in the “Rich.’’ Each type is traced 
from its earliest appearance to the present day, and those that have come to be 
regarded as the best examples of each form have been noted and wherever possi- 
ble given in full and studied. There are admirable introductions and notes, sug- 
gestions both for teachers and pupils, outside readings, in fact, everything essen- 
tial to the high-school course. The author has at last provided a way of escape 
from the formal history of English literature on the one hand and the overminute, 
pedantic study of three or four estimable masterpieces on the other. 


Write for a descriptive pamphlet 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York City Chicago 





Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School 
of Rhythmical Penmanship 


\ May 30—June 25 
| June 27—August 9 


A scientific course in Rhythmical Penmanship and Spelling through Mental and 
Physical Development. Outlined for students of all ages. Adapted to all systems of 
muscular penmanship. The Swing-Slant Letter Songs are the inspiration of leading 
High School and grade teachers in every section of the United States. Used in 
California in more than a hundred leading school systems (from first grade through 
High School). 


SUMMER COURSES: 


SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS 


Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Pedagogy Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 










(Letter Songs) (Teachers’ Manual) 

Students’ Edition (Elementary) Script Word Building Cards 

Students’ Edition (High School) Seript Wall Charts 

Trains Grade and Special Penmanship ‘Trains Institute Lecturers and Supervis- 
Teachers ors 


Outlined Correspondence Course 


Many teachers by a special course have secured High School certification to teach 
Penmanship and Spelling in High School. There is great demand for our graduates. 
Spencer, Zaner and Palmer Certificates secured. 

Headquarters: 204-205 Music Art Studio Bldg., 
232 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 
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and the new respect for education in 
of skilled workers, the accommoda- 
schools, especially in the cities, are 
fhe inerease is estimated at from 6 to 


ryt 
Le 


j objections to the affiliation of teachers’ 
tions with labor organizations have 
nmarized as follows: that teachers are 
ers in the sense of wage-earners: that 
nizations of the two are concerned with 
rposes and methods: that labor stands 

pay for the same work, making no 
criminations as to the quality of the 
hey differ in the opposition of teachers 
trike: the union tends to intensify the 
irit: the affiliation results from a con- 
f private and public service: and finally, 
subjection tends to lower the profes- 
tandards of teachers. 


In that wonderfully stimulating Quarterly 
e, the Unpartizan Review, the current 
s a title “The Democratic Road to 
’ that is rich in educational philosophy 
cism, It discusses the manifold forms of 
vement to democratize education—so- 
education; equal educational values of 
ects; appreciation as an objective rather 
istructive skill; making learning attrac- 
mocracy vs. individual excellence; the 
titude of the many rather than the train- 
eaders; keeping schooling in touch with 
one wonders whether the writer is 
or only playing with great ideas, where 
more effective than preaching. 


Independent School District No. 18, St. Louis 
Minnesota, may properly boast of a 
ng and intelligent board of education. 
onsolidated district and, as such, is em- 
to provide living quarters for teachers. 
rd leases a former hotel in the village 
as been remodeled with accommodations 
roomers. There are provided two large 
sewing room, trunk storage, electric 
equipment, and baths, victrola, after- 
i sets, furniture and linen,—all free to 
mers. The room rent is nominal. The 
vr of the building is given over to six 
ind a restaurant. This restaurant is run 
teachers on a cooperative basis. This 
ient will be worth watching by officers 
ichers of consolidated schools in Cali- 


} 


Marco Polo, once dubbed by his Italian coun- 
tryme “the man of a million lies,” ‘is coming 

s own. He is Known to have made a tri- 
mphail journey across the full length of Asia, 
red and studied Thibet, Japan, China; 
ed and urged the adoption of gunpowder 
rroup of industrial processes of one of the 
st ndvaneed civilizations of the world in his 
sited and described great deserts and the 
rth ice-blocked regions of Siberia; served 


nd 


roy 


aS V -regal administrator of Chinese affairs un- 
de e Great Kublai Khan, and almost equally 
With Columbus, “hastened in Europe the indus- 


evolution which, by the use of machinery, 
lied men’s fingers and recast a world.” He 


Entrance Doors That 
Serve Their Purpose 


No doors in a school 
building are subjected to 
the treatment entrance 
doors must stand. 


‘These doors are used more 
than any other one, or any other 
set of doors. Children are al- 
ways giving them an unconscious 
kick or bang. Climatic condi- 
tions are sure to tell on ordinary 
wood doors. 


‘Vherefore what 1s needed for 
the school entrance, are doors 
that will stand up under these 
trying conditions and hold down 
the upkeep costs. 


In many cases Dahlstrom Hol- 
low Metal Doors have stood up 
under all kinds of trials, yet they 
have always come thru serving 
the purpose they were intended 
to serve—fire protection, sanita- 
tion, low upkeep and artistic 
appearance. 


o 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company 


411 Buffalo Street 
Jamestown, New York 


San Francisco Office 
921 Hearst Building 


esentatives in All Principal Cities 











{ 
. 
; 
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* 
Are You Using Standard Goods? 
It is essential that pupils have the best of too 
{ue to work with and by giving them standard 
a brands of goods that carry the Manufacture; 


guarantee back of them, you are furnishings 
them with the best. 





Goon Fon THEE “Blue Bond” 


Made from a blue tinted paper that is easy o: 
the children’s eyes. Made in Composition 
Books, Note Books, Spelling Blanks, Music 


. Copy Books, Penmanship Books and Theme 
Your List Should Paper. 


Include the Following: 


Eureka Foolscap 

Eureka Legal Paper 

Eureka Folder Paper 

Curtiss Loose Leaf Binders 
An-du-Septic Blackboard Crayons 
Crayolas Nos. 8 and 16 

Milton Bradley’s Water Colors 
Curtiss Student Binders 

Irving Pitt Students’ Binders & 











Eagle Pencils and Pens _ 
Dixon’s Pencils Kindergarten and 
| Esterbrook Pens Primary Supplies 
| Efficiency Ink Powder ; 
| Sanford’s Library Paste A complete line of Milton Bradley supplies fo 


5 shipment at once. 
| Handy Gum 


If you wish, we will assist you in making uw} 
your lists. A former teacher is in charge to 
care for your wants. 





The Rotary Neostyle 


The duplicating machine that saves tim 
labor, and puts your reports, notices, exam 
ination questions, drawings, etc., into the 
hands of teachers and pupils quickly and 
with very little trouble. 

Stencils made, both for Hand Writing and 
the Typewriter. Complete descriptive mat 
ter on request. 


| lS. CROocKER Go. INc. 


| § > CuonnincHaM, CuRTISS ANDWELCH Co. Division QO 
*) 
=> 





Jwo Stores in Los Fingeles aide 
723-725 SOUTH HILL STREET | thino 
250-252 SOUTH SPRING STREET | 2" 


OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
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impris- 
hater, 


ied, ostracized, persecuted and 
d only now, more than 600 years 
yements have been fittingly celebrated 
intrymen, aS a wise traveler and 
ruler, with keen insight into 
of international commerce of 
trade, and deserving of world honors. 
.e quite appropriate for schools to make 
students his achievements along with 
Columbus, Galileo, and 
neestors who here, a new 


ob- 
fearless 
bilities 


Ms 1 


Socrates, our 


made, con- 


China is, in some matters, very mod- 
Ministry of Education, concerning the 
on of forbids the bobbing of their 
inted immodest marry- 
le students without consent, 
coeducational Ab- 
must be accounted What 
America attempt? 


Vodern 


girls, 
faces, dressing, 
parental 
institutions. 
for. 


tending 
from school 
does 
school system, at least, makes a 
effort to improve the home dressing pro- 
the making and of garments, and 
simple patterns. Cleveland, Ohio, uses 
teaching sensible 
dress children. dolls may 
ved” night or ends; and it is 
be “surprising to see the change by the 
own dress in classes where the plan has 
tried out.” 


One syste- 


care 


for this purpose, and 
for 


over 


These be 


week 


result of mental tests in Nebraska, it is 
to appear that are likely to 
timate the capacity of pupils who were 
and to 


\s a 
“teachers 
it aS average or 


superior, over- 


the supposedly inferior.” 
\ 
the Commissioner of Education estimates that 
the average total schooling of 
was but 


American 
one and a 
1870, 582 
and, at 
yet). 


than 
each); in 


208 days (less 


nine months 
and one-quarter 


1200 days (less than 


ars of 
three years), 
seven years, 
\mericanization of the American is more 
han the Americanization of the alien, 
that The standard of our na- 
cenship must continue to be the basis 
of the citizenship we 
aspire to.’—Frank Cody. 


nt as 1S. 


asurement expect 


ns to 


better suggested 


ational 


“To secure teaching it is 
guidance be applied to the vo- 
that those of intel- 
and good character may be directed into 
believe in the 
their dolorous 
its limita- 
vision of 
its re- 
leads to su- 
and most 
M. Dor- 


f teaching so good 


ifession. Teachers must 
, nm themselves, must 
y it its hardships, its penury, 

nd must with the 

vho love work and believe in 
the road that 
highest satisfaction, 
accomplishments.’’—Mrs. 


stop 
see clear 
the 
destinies, 
service, 


ng 


Susan 


'n answering the question, “Is it just to tax 


inities according to their wealth and to 
ute the money among the communities in 
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Janitor Supplies 


SCHOOL INKS 





BLACKBOARD RENEWER 


and ERASERS 





SEND US YOUR LISTS FOR 


QUOTATIONS 





Pacific Chemical 


Company 


1421-23 No. MAIN STREET 


LOS ANGELES 


This No. 453 isa 
writes a fine 
is very resilient, 
and carries a nice 
lasting long in any 


A Line of Pens to 
Meet Every Need 


In any dealer’s you will find 
the Esterbrook assortment 
conveniently displayed from 
which your choice—for any 
particular need—may reagily 
be made. 

Sixty odd 

people the 
has built 
Esterbrook 


years of giving the 
pen they wanted 
an experience for 
you cannot do 
wrong to follow. The scien- 
tific study of writing needs 
has developed these twelve 
Esterbrook pens, the most 
popular in the world. 
Choose from the case, order by 
number and buy by the box. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Special Summer Course for Teachers INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL of San Francisco 

I Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
of })D M All Branches of Musical Art 

COSTUME DESIGN 


j 
} 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 

Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
Studios: 577 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
ead 





Summer Session---June 20 to July 29, 1921 
California School of Fine Arts 


Corner California and Mason Streets, San Francisco 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


Six weeks intensive study in Drawing, Painting, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art, an 
other branches. Special Design and Craft course in primitive American Art includin 
Aztec, Toltec, etc., with lectures and a comprehensive exhibition of this art in the ga 
leries of the school. Catalog mailed on request. 


htt 


ql Cyuronnia SCHOL- Ana fArts 


MH 
——————_—_———==EEEEEE_== nel 
2119 ALLSTON WAY BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 7 


Reasons Why It Will Pay You to Attend the 


1921 SUMMER SESSION 
3 June 20th to July 30th 


A State-accredited school. Courses based on the 
Limited classes with indi- needs of teachers. 
vidual instruction. A cool coast summer cli- 


A faculty of trained spe- I / 28 mate for study and rec- 
cialists in Art and Craft ay reation. 


work. in Certificates granted for 
satisfactory work. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
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n to their educational needs?” a writer 
ournal ef the N. E. A. says Yes, in three 
he prosperity of the favored centers is 
dependent upon the prosperity of their 

areas—their hinterland; good laws de- 

n good legislators and good legislators 
ipon intelligent electorates. It is there- 
se policy of self-protection on the part 
enters to stimulate good schools through- 
country as a whole; finally, the popula- 
extremely mobile, many of the children 

nter-land who are now limited in their 
ccilities will, in another decade, be resi- 
urban centers. 


y 


the 


Vanila is deseribed as the capital of the most 

d race of the’Philippine Islands, the 

s, who were already a cultured people 

he Spaniards arrived in 1563. This was 

than 50 years before the English settle- 

Massachusetts. Then the Spaniards 

with them a written language of their 

f great merit, and a considerable litera- 

t would seem to be both wise and economi- 

use, in their present development, any 

rity with the arts, such insight and prac- 

quirements, such progress in social co- 

yn, such resourcefulness and initiative in 

| conduct, such chastened judgment in 

relations, as they may have attained, as 

iation upon which to construct the newer 

And this, it seems, is the purpose 
practice under American occupation. 


tion. 


million six hundred thousand children 
chools of 429 cities of the United States 
poorly provided, or not at all, with play 
One half of them, 1,800,000 children, have 
playground of less than six by six feet 
il. Others are possessed of playgrounds 


Three 


there is less space than is supplied in 
s-rooms., 
With 100 elementary schools, San Francisco 


dergartens in one third of them, and is 
- to establish them in all. Not too much 
in be accorded the Golden Gate Kinder- 
\ssociation for its co-operation with the 
lecpartment. 


the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
that 70,550 disabled former soldiers, 
and marines were under training, 


In a full page tabular statement (N. E. A. 


) concerning education in the several 
covering eleven points, it is shown that 
nia has second rank—Montana only 
* higher. Of the first 10, five are in the 
st, three are on the Atlantic seaboard, 
o in the Middle West. 


The sum of a million dollars has just been 

a gift to aid colleges for women in the 
China, Japan and India. The grant is 
oned upon the raising of $2,000,000 by the 
ration mission boards concerned in their 
ement, 
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San Jose Normal School 
Summer Session 


June 27th to August 5th, 1921 


Ideal climatic conditions for sum- 
mer study. Competent corps of in- 
structors offering work in the fol- 
lowing. departments: 


Education, the elementary curricu- 
lum, Educational Psychology, Edu- 
cational Measurements, Sociology, 
Drawing, Industrial Arts, Manual 
Arts, Home Economics, English and 
Literature, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physiology and Public Health, 
Americanization Problems and 
Methods, Problem Project work. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin about 
May 15th 


Address, President, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
San Jose, Calif. 


Six Weeks of Stimulus and Change 


SUMMER (i) A I SESSION 
* 4 se 


JUNE 20 -- JULY 30 
MANY COURSES 


Home Economics, Commerce, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Smith-Hughes work, Vocational 
Edueation, Agriculture, Industrial Arts, 
Industrial Journalism and Applied Arts 
and Seiences, including Art, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Public Speaking and Dra- 
matics, and Zoology. Also Music and other 
Collegiate and Entrance subjects. 
VISITING LECTURERS 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, Medical Director of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
of Chicago, and Child Welfare worker in 
Belgium during the World War, will give 
a course in Child Welfare. Julia Raines, 
of the Cleveland School of Art, will give 
courses in House Decoration and Costume 
Design. Professor Thomas C, Trueblood, 
Head of the Department of Oratory at 
the University of Michigan, Professor Hor- 
ace A, Eaton, Head of the English Depart- 
ment at Syracuse University, Dr. S. B. L. 
Penrose, President of Whitman College, 
and Henry Lawrence Southwick, President 
of Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, 
are among those who will give special lec- 
tures and recitals, 

Registration fee of $5.00 admits to all 
courses. Laboratory charges and 
living expenses moderate 
For Bulletin with full information write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Oregon Agricultural College 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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25] SCHOOLS~’COLLEGES 








University of Southern California 


Los Angeles 


Send for Announcement of Courses and Visiting Professors 


' | 
I | 
Summer Session, June 20 to July 29 ! 
! | 
| ! 
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Stockton College of Commerce 


The four steps in business life come in the following order: 1. Business Education 
° Business Position; 3. Business Experience; 4. Business Success. 

The Stockton College of Commerce gives a very definite training for Business as 
a Profession. The principal courses are: 1. Business Course; 2. Secretarial Course; 
3. Course in Shorthand and Typewriting. 

The demand for our graduates at good salaries exceeds the supply. Students may 
enter at any time. Each course is adapted to the needs of the individual student. 


STOCKTON COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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| Teachers: ‘|. 
| 
A Heald Business Training | 
will make your services more | 
valuable—whether you decide | 
to follow the teaching profes- | 
sion or enter the business field. | 
Enroll "ee the Heald j 
SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSES FOR TEACHERS it 
i Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction 
! HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE : 
San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose i 


ate 
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R. Angell, president-elect of Yale Uni- 
quoted as saying the most compelling 
\merican education are better and 
uate training of teachers and a com- 
sion of taxation methods for raising 

or the schools. He added that the one 

lifticulty faced by all educational insti- 
that they are flooded with students, 

“this situation is not as bad in the 

higher institutions as in the elementary schools.” 

freshing to know that the “higher ups” 
tion are interesting themselves in the 
mited schooling of children and early 


the Boy Scouts’ training has proved it to be 
nd needed educational agency. President 
has just been made honorary president 
rganization—a fitting recognition of a 
rk, 


Among the year’s State legislatures, important 

pending with promise, or have been 

In several States consolidated schools 

egalized; tests and measurements have 

lopted in two States; minimum salaries 

nimum sechool term, in a half dozen 

Stat equal salaries for equal training, ex- 

and success; in New Hampshire the 

ral certification of teachers; Utah plans 

of 48 weeks; Kansas requires private 

ochial schools to give the same certifica- 

nd supervision as required in public 

Pennsylvania wants to abolish the 

Stat soard of Education and the College and 

| ty Council, and substitute a State Coun- 

fdueation charged with the management 
xencies relating to public education. 


With 4500 teacher positions, Idaho expects not 
t 1000 members of the State Association; 
th 35,000 teachers hopes for a member- 
25,000, at least. Virginia employs an 
secretary to the state association 

ikes over the Virginia Journal of Educa- 

be issued as the organ of the teachers. 


Of the nearly 28,000,000 children from 5 to 18 
age in the United States, 75 per cent 
lled in the publie schools, 7 per cent in 
schools, and 18 per cent enrolled in 
5,000,000 children of these ages being 


Provision has been made in Michigan to pay 
s rintendent of Public Instruction a sal- 
$10,000. And why not? Does it require 
lity or less statesmanlike vision to ad- 
the schools of a State than of any 

ty in it? 


With the present staff of nearly 650,000 teach- 
the United States, there are required 
ar to fill the new positions 12,000 more. 
total number it is affirmed that nearly 
are unprepared for their work by any 
ble standard, If our Teacher Training 
ions were used to their full capacity they 
ccommodate 100,000 students. Of the total 
000 have no education beyond the eighth 

sTade, 200,000 have less than a high school edu- 








Defective Speech 
Correction 


FOURTH 
ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 


JULY STH TO 30TH, 1921 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Practical, intensive training course for 
teachers desiring to specialize in this pro- 
fession. 


Clinical observation and lectures on the 
cause and treatment of Stammering, Stut- 
tering, Lisping, Defective Articulation, 
and Defective Speech resulting from cleft 
palate and other malformations of the 
speech mechanism. 


FACULTY 


Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, supervisor of the 
speech department in the San Francisco 
public schools, Assistant in Pediatrics and 
Neurology in the University of California 
Medical Department. 


Mr. G. S. barrington, Specialist in the 
treatment of Abnormal Speech Disorders. 
Lecturer on Speech Disorders Leland Stan- 
ford University Medical Department. Chief 
of Abnormal Speech Clinic Lane Hospital. 


The Training of the 
Speaking Voice and 
Oral Expression 


In conjunction with the Defective 
Speech course there will be given a 
course in the training of the Speaking 
Voice and Dramatic Interpretation under 
the direction of Alice Farrington, Instruc- 
tor in Public Speaking, University of Cal- 
ifornia Extension Division. State Repre- 
sentative National Speech Committee, 
We As 


For further information, address Fac- 
ulty, 2300 Van Ness Avenue, Suite 202, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Personality Wins Promotion 


“What about personality?” is always asked 
regarding every applicant for every position, 
because pickers for best positions rate per- 
sonality high. 

In order to show that personality can be 
improved Mr. Berg wrote 


Personality Culture by College Faculties 
a study of 72 university instructors at work 
with 100 classes. The personality portraits 
give concrete information; the classification 
shows desirable and undesirable qualities and 
next steps in developing personality. 

Every teacher will enjoy reading this book 
as well as find it helpful in teaching. 

The price is $1.50. Order your copy soon. 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
423 West 120th Street 
New York City 
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26TH YEAR OF ECONOMICAL SERVIC! 

NON CORROSIVE All colors. All grades. All guaranteed. 

- Specifications solicited. Samples free. 
SULLIVAN INK COMPANY 


811 S. Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
"ee York, 151 Spring St., Jos. F. Day, Manacer 


San Francisco, Room “452, Flood Building 


TEACHERS—REGISTER NOW FOR FALL OPENINGS 


FREE REGISTRATION, NO COMMISSION UNLESS WE PLACE YOU 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


BERKELEY BANK BLDG. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Chicago, Illinois 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 


Denver, Colorado 


Los Angeles 

















THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 


Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1238 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkelc) 


PATENTED 


For the Pere Renovation of School Desks Desks Look 
Like NEW! 


Thoroughly cleans and renovates—remov- 
ing all the dirt, gum and grime from the 
surface, penetrating into every crack and 
corner, destroying and removing all the 
dangerous germs, without injuring the 
wood, the glued joints or the original ‘Th PI, 
enamel on the iron frames. The cheapest e un eC 
“Health Insurance” you can buy for your 


pupils. ; That Purifies r, 


Over 1,000,000 Desks Cleaned and Refin- 
ished by our “CASMIRE PROCESS” in the 
past three years by 1189 cities and towns 
in the United States, at a cost for materials 
and labor of from 60c to 75c per Desk. 


Write today for Free Book— i 
“FACTS AND FIGURES” 


ational Wood Renovatin fi m 
Nati — aa ting ‘ a j 


' i] 
312 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. ( i 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. 
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n: and 300,000 or 46 per cent have had no 
ssional training. These facts must appear 
nging our greatest school problem. 


©. W. Barnhart, but recently head of the com- 

| department of the Berkeley High School 

iter district commercial training officer of 

t oard of Vocational Training in San Fran- 

( , has been attached to the central office as 

ef of commercial education under the Federal 
I d, at Washington, D. C. 


The population of the United States, 1870-1920, 
! ased 250 per cent; the expenditure for ele- 
! tary schools increased 1500 per cent, or from 
$2 per capita to $9.50; for normal schools ex- 
penditures there was a gain of 1300 per cent; 
and for higher education—colleges and Univer- 
sities—-3500 per cent. Though the United States 
has but one seventeenth of the world's people, 
it pays as much for education as all the rest 

the nations combined. 


Some interesting information comes from a 
Federal school survey, bearing primarily upon 
health problems and health instruction of chil- 
dren, but having also wider educational mean- 


hat 58 per cent of the teachers give some 
sort of health instruction. 

That 32 per cent use a health test. 

That 1,000,000 children (five per cent of the 
20,000,000 in the schools) have defective hearing. 

That 5,000,000 or 25 per cent have defective 
vision, 

Three to five million (15 to 25 per cent) suffer 
from malnutrition. 

About the same number are afflicted with 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, etc. 

From 60 to 75 per cent (10,000,000 to 16,000,000) 
of our school children have defective teeth. 

Not one of these conditions but is more or less 
disturbing for the best work; some are almost 
prohibitive. 


Newark, New Jersey, is making an experi- 
ment wi an all-the-year high school. It is de- 
scribed / an educational innovation. The re- 
sults will be watched with critical, but it ought 
to be, sympathetic interest, by not only super- 

ndents and principals, but by high school 
teachers as well. 
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An Ideal Vacation 
England Holland 
France Italy 
Belgium Greece 
ours sailing weekly through June, re- 
ae early in September. Prices $650 
and up, 
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Our Leadership Equglled by None 


\lso early spring tours to the Riviera, 
‘Spain and Italy 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


'7 Boyd Street Newton, Mass, 
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DENVER, COLORADO 
June 20 to July 15, 1921 


Instruction will be given in 
Supervision 
Methods of Teaching 
Penmanship Psychology 
Pedagogy abe? pean 


Dane Md oda 


( o epg MOVEMENT WRITING 


For Particulars address 


The Zanerian College of 


Penmanship 
Columbus, Ohio 


May We Help You to Make Your 
School Rooms Beautiful? 


DECORATE WITH 


“WALLCOTE” 


For Beautiful and Washable Walls 


Pran ng. 


Product 





“Wallcote” is the new ‘Mat Finish” 
Paint for plaster, wood or metal ceil- 
ings and walls. Cheaper than “Kalso- 
mine,” more beautiful, more economical. 
Send for free ‘‘Color Card” and circular 
on “Color Schemes.” 


The PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Makers of “‘Enamelac,”* “‘Permodello”’ and “‘Stixit” 
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Bay your school 
and janitors’ 
supplies from 
Headquarters 


Guaranteed 
Playground 
Equipment 





WRITE TODAY for quotations 
on anything you need for your 
School. We are Headquarters 
for School Supplies, as well as 
everything your Janitor needs to 
keep the school clean from top 
to bottom; including our famous 
“CASMIRE PROCESS” for the 
sanitary renovation and refin- 
ishing of School Desks—making 
them as good as new; our 
Haynes Electric-Vacuum Black- 
board Eraser Cleaner; our P. V. 
Cleaner for cleaning wood work 
and walls; our National Furni- 
ture Polish, etc. ete. Large 
stocks and prompt deliveries 
guaranteed, at money-saving 
prices. Orders’ received for 
July delivery with September 
dating. 





Our new catalog of Guaranteed 
Everwear Playground Equip- 
ment is just off the press. 








Write us for a copy with com- 
plete delivered prices. 


The extensive line of play- 
ground equipment illustrated 
contains many items which are 
indispensable and at prices 
which will prove attractive. 















“Our 


Goods must 


make good 
or we will’’ 








Manufactured by 


Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


C. F. WEBER & CO., Agents 


985 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Our California House at Oakland, 
312-12th Street, solicits your busi- 
ness. Prompt Service and Satis- 


factory Goods. Write today for 
prices, etc. 


National Wood Renovating 
Company 


312-12th Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. 


222-224 So. Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES 


524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 
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\OSANGELES HOTEL STANLEY 








\ JEE, 


Nath Gth& FIGUEROA Sts 


aS irda 


HAMMERS CHISELS 
PLANES 
RULES LEVELS 


are used by Good Workmen 
because they are reliable — 












quiet, homelike, con- 
genial, morally and 
physically clean, free 
from the spectacular; 
an hotel you can safe- 
ly patronize and rec- 
ommend; particularly 
attractive to women 
traveling alone. 





LSTANLEY , 


Have you a copy of 
our No. 34 Catalog 


THE STAN LEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT. 


Tue STaNLey Works 


New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Bids Wanted for Textbooks in Geography 


The State Board of Education of California hereby invites authors or publishers to 
ubmit sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to publish and distribute 
n California the following textbooks: 


Lower elementary and advanced geographies for the elementary schools, as follows: 
(a) Geography for lower elementary grades. ; 
(b) As an alternative for (a) above, separate bids will be received as follows: 
(1) Geographical reader on people of other lands, intended for the primary 
grades, 


(2) Geographical reader on the United States, intended for the fourth or 
fifth grades. 

(3) Geographical reader on South America, intended for the fifth or sixth 
grades. 

(4) Geographical reader on Europe, intended for the fifth or sixth grades. 

(5) Geographical reader on Asia, intended for the fifth or sixth grades. 


(c) Geography for advanced grades, including a supplementary chapter dealing 
with the geography of the State of California. 

(d) Geography for advanced grades not including such supplement. 

(e) A supplement to the advanced geography, intended for the seventh and eighth 
grades and dealing with the geography of California. 


Manuscripts or sample books of the above should be submitted to the Secretary of 
the Board, at his office in Room 707 Forum Building, Sacramento, on or before June 15, 1921. 

Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifications, and marked 
Bids for textbooks in Geography,’ may be submitted on or before the hour of 4 o’clock 
. m. of June 15, 1921. 

Alternative bids for supplying completed books, as specified above, f. 0. b. Sacra- 
mento in carload lots will also be received. 

Specifications giving rules and particulars concerning this matter may be had upon 
application to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
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Specify 
Bank Stock 


for all orders of 
a: school stationery 


High quality, excellent 
writing surface and uni- 
formly better work ob- 
tained, make Bank Stock 
a most moderately priced 
line of school stationery. 


A new catalog is on the 
press; write for your copy. 





The Mysell- Rollins 
. Bank Note Co. 
32 Clay St. San Francisco 


| Aakers 





FOO OOOO OOOO 


! EMERALD BAY CAMP 


Beautifully situated. Modernly equipped 
Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishi: 
Bathing, Tramping. Good auto road from 
State Highway. Opens May 28th. A«- 
dress NELSON L. SALTER, Prop., Emer- 
ald Bay P. O., Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck- 
Judah Co., 672 Market St., San Francisco 


+ 
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KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 


ROYAL LIQUID SOAP 


and 
STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 
Write For Free Samples 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


531 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





“The public school system is the most char- 
acteristic institution of our democratic republic 
and of the States of which it is composed,” says 
Dr. Claxton. “It is our greatest cooperative en- 
terprise—the greatest in all the world—through 
which, in theory at least, all the people pay in 
proportion to their ability regardless of their 
wealth, in order that all the children of all 
the people, regardless of their poverty, may 
have full and equal opportunity for that edu- 
cation which makes for individual development 
and culture, for economic and industrial life, 
and for good citizenship. Regardless of all else 
that we do, we owe them that obligation, and 
the public-school system meets it.’’ 


In New York State, 50 communities maintain 
500 classes to teach English to nearly 7000 for- 
eign-born women, mainly mothers. In Greater 
New York there are reported more than 60 
classes with an enrollment of over 1200 moth- 
ers. All this, however, seems painfully meagre 
when one remembers that this great Atlantic 
port receives so large a share of the incoming 
aliens. Considering the vastness of the problem, 
America is doing next to nothing for the alien, 
isolated, un-Englished mother, whose home is 
her children’s most effective teacher of ideals 
and conduct. 


“Half-baked psychologists who claim to be 
able to chart minutely the aptitudes of people 
so that they can be properly labeled and pigeon- 
holed for vocational reference, have greatly 
hindered the movement regarding the use of 
mental tests in vocational guidance.”—W. M. 
Proctor. 


Mr. Puffer, in a recent State Journal, writes 
of the merit system in the employment and 
placing of teachers. A questionnaire was sent to 
about 50 of the larger cities of the country to 
ascertain in how many of them merit systems 
of promoting teachers are in force, and their 
opinions as to the difficulties of operating such 
a system. The writer says that the general 
feeling is that the merit system is theoretically 
right, but in practice are found difficulties. Sus- 
gests a score card for rating teachers. 
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The Development of the Saw 


A Story of the Evolution of This Most Useful Tool 


“A comparison of the saws of ancient 
times and the saws of today is start- 
ling to the man who has not paid 
close attention to the saw in its pres- 
sent state of perfection. . . . From 
primitive stone implements . . . to 
the great variety of saws employed 
today .. . is a tremendous advance 

It shows clearly the extraor- 
dinary progress made by man in the 
comparatively short time he has in- 
habited the earth, as compared with 
its reputed 100,000,000 years of exist- 
CnCe s. «6 


“The saw is one of the most ancient 
tools known to man. .. . It ante- 
dates civilization . . . Its use dates 
back to the Neolithic or later stone 
age, before the discovery of met- 
R1G:..5 2 


“The bronze age, with its progress of 


mankind toward civilization, brought 
@ corresponding development in the 
saw 


“It is generally conceded that nature 
provided the examples which inspired 
the invention of saws. . . . Some 
investigators claim the saw-fish as the 
first type; others, the wasp with the 
saw-like action of its serrated sting. . . 


“The earliest prehistoric saws were 
simply small flakes of flint, notched 
by chipping. 

“Although one of the simplest and 
oldest of tools, it was not until the 
last 2 or 3 centuries that the saw at- 
tained its universal importance. 

Iron was necessary in its construc- 
tion. . 


“The invention of steel was a power- 


ful stimulant in the development of 
the saw.” 


A second edition of the SAW IN HISTORY, from which the above are 
quotations, will be off the press about May third. We would be very 
glad to send you copies of this book, either for personal use or class- 
room work. We feel sure that it will be of some value and assistance. 
Its companion book, THE FILE IN HISTORY, is also ready for dis- 


tribution. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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importance of Early Buying 
This Year 


National School Supply Association 
Sa e Burea n Char f T. W. Vinson. Secretary 


en street 


CHICAGO 





